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Some Observations on Modern 


Architecture 


By Hat F. Hentz 


Hal F. Hentz, Ph.B. ’04, B. Arch. (Columbia) ’12, LL.D. ’36, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, has designed many distinguished buildings 
throughout the Southeast. He is the architect of several buildings on the 


Emory University campus, of which the most admired is the Glenn Memo- 
rial group. 


INCE World War I a revolution in architectural design has been 
) under way, and with each succeeding year it gathers momen- 
m. It is a revolt against traditional architecture, an effort to 
eate something fresh and new and distinctly different. The new 
architecture is primarily concerned in being functional, and esthetic 
onsiderations are secondary. 

Similar revolts are finding full voice in the other arts. Boogie 
woogie and jazz music, the weird nightmares of the surrealists in 
painting, the grotesque contortions of much modern sculpture, and 
he inane babbling of Gertrude Stein, all attest to the prevailing 
nrest, the search for something new; and much of it is a screen for 


nadequacy, an admission of futility, the expression of an inferior- 
ty complex. 
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This new movement has divided the architects into two, possibly 
three, schools of thought: the Traditionalists, the Modernists 
and the Moderates. At one extreme is the narrow Traditionalisy 
whose defense of his design is that “it has been done before,” and 
at the other, the Modernist who defends his design as having merit 
because it is completely new and has no kinship with anything that 
“has been done.” These attitudes, when expressed by architect 
of real creative skill, are suggestive of mental lethargy—a disincl. 
nation to use their powers in either medium, modern or traditional, 
to give individuality and freshness to design. In between these ex. 
tremes we find a group searching for acceptance of change as bein 
unavoidable and healthy. This group can be called Moderates 
The Moderate is concerned with continuity of architectural design 
evolution such as has characterized the birth of all former arci 
tectural styles, not abrupt and definite cleavage with all that; 
traditional. He is concerned with salvaging something of the vay 
storehouse of rich tradition accumulated through the centuries, i 
preserving humanism in architecture. He knows that a new era 
at hand, that the machine, new materials, new methods, must reflec 
themselves in our architecture, and that much of the tradition 
cannot be applied to the new. He knows, for example, that iti 
folly to apply traditional details to buildings of staggering height 
This comparatively new type of building calls for a new approad 
yet the basic laws of composition found in the architecture of 
periods apply equally to it. Witness the altogether modern Empi 
State Building, a beautiful and inspiring tower, or campanile, wi 
base, shaft, and crown. 

As in all new movements, the Modernists have aroused a vot 
and enthusiastic following, especially among the younger architet 
Our schools of architecture have gone completely over. Youth) 
been encouraged in throwing off the so-called limitations of tra 
tion and in venturing into new fields with no alphabet nor gra 
to guide. Many of our students of architecture have never hed 
of Vignola, and the subtle beauty of the orders is a closed book 
them; a column is a length of pipe. 
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The public is the guinea pig for the architects of the new era, and 
it is bafled and confused at being experimented with. An uncertain 
acceptance is being given public schools, laboratories, factories, 
ofice buildings, and the like, designed in the new manner, but there 
is some comfort for the Moderates in the lack of approval of resi- 
dences and municipal buildings of a monumental character done in 
the modern style. 

The Modernist’s basic creed is that form follows function, that 
no compromise at the expense of usefulness and functionalism is to 
be made for the sake of appearance. The Modernist claims that 
esthetic satisfaction results from knowing that a structure is well 
planned for the work or activities that are to be carried on within. 
Since buildings must be looked at, and the average observer has no 

owledge of their functional qualities, this seems to be specious 
heorizing. 

Scholarly Edwin Bateman Morris, of Washington, D. C., has 
written a charming and persuasive series of articles for the Journal 
pf the American Institute of Architects on “Architecture of Today 
nd Tomorrow.” He suggests that the extreme Modernist must 
often his voice if he is to continue to have an audience—that the 
lient has indicated a lack of acceptance of the emphatically new. 

e points out that a drama that doesn’t appeal to the audience 
ill play to empty seats; that a book that isn’t popular will not sell. 
his is an assumption that the public taste is a true measure of 
hat is good in art. This seems a bit questionable when one recalls 
hat was accepted with complacency during the Victorian era. 
opular taste in time can perhaps be directed into almost any chan- 
tl, and herein lies the danger of the new movement. Mr. Morris 
ys: “Architecture is visual and not discussive. It is the definite 
ing and not the words to describe it. The public, for whom archi- 
cture exists, thinks of it as a thing to look at, and it must be that, 
itil a new type of public emerges. The public is the final judge 

d umpire in the case of the arts. Drama which does not receive 
blic support withers away, as do books, music. All the arts are 
peals to the senses, not to the philosophical reasoning power of 
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the public. Architectural creation, therefore, demands inspiration 
rather than philosophizing.” 

The Modernist, in defense of his credo, points to nature as an 
example of the primacy of the functional, and here he traps him. 
self; for in the vast majority of natural forms function is exquis. 
itely combined with rhythm, balance, symmetry, and order, to 
create beauty—qualities that are lacking in much of modern archi. 
tecture. Our instinctive concept of beauty must spring from obsery. 
ing the design of natural forms: fruits, flowers, vegetables, trees, 
shrubs, foliage, and countless other manifestations of nature. The 
Modernist overlooks the public’s instinctive demand that the esthetic 
accompany the functional. 

Youth is ever ready to revolt. All movements that offer adven. 
turous excursions into new fields gather enthusiastic followers. The 
“bobby-soxers” are legion for the moment; their inane gesturing is 
looked upon with tolerance and some misgiving by the adults. So 
with youth’s enthusiasm for the new architecture: the Moderate is 
looking on with tolerance and some misgiving. 

The head of the architectural department of one of our great 
universities, at a round-table discussion on design held at the recent 
convention of the American Institute of Architects, said, in sub- 
stance, that youth must not and can not be fenced in—that a youn 
man soaring thirty thousand feet in the air, alone in his plane, hag 
such a sense of power, of never-ending horizons, that he feels n 
limitations; that the young student of architecture must not bk 
taught to respect traditional architecture, that he must be permittet 
to fly on his own and encouraged to venture into new and untried 
fields. Such a basic generalization as this is a bit alarming. 

Another distinguished architect at this meeting said that w 
might as well accept the inevitable; that the new era is here to stay 
whether we like it or not; that we can look for possibly seventy-fv 
years of faltering steps in the new architecture before it crystalliz 
into some sort of order and has established an alphabet, and aft 
that, perhaps another seventy-five to a hundred and fifty years bf 
fore it flowers into maturity. A rather gloomy prospect, since th 
public, as guinea pig, must accept, as reasonably permanent expré 
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sions of this evolution of the new style, some definitely homely 
structures. 


Ralph Walker, of New York, a most distinguished architect of 
great creative skill and performance, in discussing the ‘‘Architec- 
ture of the Post War World,” has this to say: 


“No one can look at the architecture of this period without 
sensing two things: One, the great break with the past was 
not only in structure, but further, in the philosophy of what a 
full life, as possible in architecture, could mean; and also in 
the philosophic denial, by restricting their limits and their 
usages, of the nature of man’s skills. There developed as a 
result an architectural style which was stripped bare of enrich- 
ment... . The result has been a paucity of design, a poverty in 
philosophy, for you may admit that as one looks, for example, 
at the design of most modern interiors, one is forced to believe 
that the creators of these glittering impersonalities had eaten 
all their meals in dog wagons, consummated their loving in 
bordellos, and done their reading in bus stations.” 


Architecture is an art, perhaps the most complex and exacting of 


the fine arts. Sculpture, painting, music, poetry, are concerned with 
creating an emotional response only, whereas architecture must 
serve practical ends and also create an emotion of beauty and har- 
mony. To deny the primacy of beauty and harmony in architecture 
isto deny that architecture is an art. It becomes a matter of prac- 
@mical engineering, and the work of the architect is vastly simplified. 
As such, it offers an escape for the architect of limited creative 
skill. Modern architecture, emphasizing the functional, scorning 
pmament, exaggerating the virtue of simplicity, is often devoid of 
@pcauty, and as such, has forfeited the right to claim membership 
vith the arts. 

Architects richly endowed with creative skill are few in number. 
[he vast majority of our profession must have examples to follow. 
lo deny them access to the rich storehouse of the past is to pauper- 
@ them; they are left without an alphabet, without a grammar, 
nd the public must accept the consequences. 

The late Sir Edwin Lutyens, one of England’s most distinguished 
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architects, in an article appearing in English Country Life on ‘What 
I Think of Modern Architecture,” says: 


“The modern impersonal architecture of so-called func. 
tionalism does not seem to me to be replacing the inherited lore 
of centuries with anything of comparable excellence or to show 
as yet a genuine sense of style—a style rooted in feeling for 
the right use of materials. One cannot make friends through it 
with the man who built it—it is all ‘factory and crane.’ I can 
see no wit or humor in the ‘features,’ while the architectural 
relations seem to me haphazard as often as not. 

“The best of the old work was composed, the designer never 
losing control of his orchestra of materials or forgetting the 
needs they had to meet. The design had a trajectory of scale 
and idea like that of a rocket, continuous from bang to burst. 
Modern buildings do not seem to have a feeling of growth. 
The forms and details meet as strangers. Their phrasing con- 
sists of little more than an initial and a mark of new and con- 
plete interrogation. 

“My generation is—perhaps I ought to say was—a human- 
ist generation. We believed that the measure of man’s archi- 
tecture was man, and that the rhythm of a building should cor- 
respond to the rhythms familiar to human life. All architecture 
must have rhythms that affect the eye as music does the ear, 
producing vibrations in the brain. The rhythms of modern 
architecture rarely produce what I shall call a happy or genial 
vibration in the brain of the spectator. It is either a wearisome 
staccato, like the noise of an hydraulic drill, or, to my mind, a 
confused medley, like the tuning of a brass band. Instead of 
making a statement gracefully, and perhaps with distinction 
and humor, which is what I require of a building as of an in- 
dividual, many modern buildings, to me, are just shouting very 
loud and quite unintelligibly. I catch a phrase here and there, 
recognize now and then a scrap of English or Italian maybe, 
but there seems to be no grammar and little sincere effort at 
style. There is vitality—heaps of it—but crude. Perhaps the 
human rhythm which modern architecture expresses, along 
with the rhythm of electric drills and combustion engines, is 
the rhythm of the football crowd, or the proletariat in the 
mass—crowd psychology in place of the conversation of a civil- 
ized man.” 
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Architecture as a mirror of contemporary life reflects the esthetic 
standards, scientific progress, and social aspirations of the period 
in which it is created. Today is called the machine age because of 
the gigantic strides made by science and manufacturing. Bewilder- 
ing changes are taking place in our economy, and vast confusion in 
our social concepts. As we become more and more the master of 
our physical surroundings we seem to lose spiritual direction; appar- 
ently, we are momentarily more concerned in the physical than the 
esthetic. This is being expressed in our new architecture. It is 
eficient, machine-like, scientifically satisfying, but lacks grace and 
charm and brings little, if any, esthetic satisfaction. 

The new architecture—the revolt against any kinship with the 
traditional—is not confined to any section of the world. Its most 
vocal following before the recent war was to be found in some of 
the oldest countries, and in those with the most advanced social 
concepts. In Italy, steeped in traditional architecture, the treasure 
chest of the arts, the new architecture, under Mussolini, found full 
expression. In the Scandinavian countries, where national socialism 
has flowered, modern architecture has perhaps reached a higher 
standard of expression than elsewhere. In our United States the 
new architecture is comparatively in its infancy. It is definitely a 
world movement, and is perhaps a reflection of world discontent. 

The Moderate accepts the revolution in architecture as inevitable ; 
our buildings must reflect the many new materials, methods, and 
devices that make daily living and doing less burdensome. He 
believes that our architecture can mirror modern life without loss 
of esthetic content; he believes that in due time much of the hysteria 
accompanying the new movement will have worn off, and he hopes 
at the Modernist will find that it is impracticable and completely 
ogical to disregard the treasure chest of tradition; that it is pos- 
ible to use much of tradition in a fresh manner; that the basic laws 
f composition that have been proven through centuries of use can 
¢ logically applied in modern architecture; that it is a bit brazen 
o plant extreme, naked modernism in the midst of our communi- 
ies already flavored with the traditional. 

That modern and traditional flavors can be harmoniously com- 
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bined is illustrated in some of the best of the so-called modern 
buildings. Examples are the Empire State Building, already re. 
ferred to, and the Folger Library in Washington, designed by the 
distinguished late Paul Cret, a master who could express inspiring 
beauty in any medium of style. This lovely building, as fresh and 
new as a song, has a classic flavor that brings it into harmonious 
kinship with its Washington environment. 

The Modernist will perhaps find in due time that he must accede 
to the public demand for grace and beauty in our buildings; that 
the public is not completely absorbed in gadgets, and comfort, and 
things. 


I close with a quotation from Mr. Morris: 


“In all humility I assert that the great architecture of the 
past has been, and the great architecture of the future will be, 
designed from full and unselfish hearts, by artists who look 
eagerly for the gleam of appreciation in the eyes of those who 
see their work. They will strive, as I say, unselfishly to give 
pleasure, to provide uplift, so that the world, in the midst of 
grief and hardship, may view gracious and consoling touches 


of beauty.” 





What Can We Learn from Kant? 


By Lewis W. Beck 


Lewis W. Beck, A.B. ’34, M.A. (Duke) ’35, Ph.D. (Duke) ’37, Instructor 
in Philosophy 1938-41, is now Associate Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Delaware. He is the editor and translator of a volume of 
selections from Kant shortly to be published by the University of Chicago 
Press in a new philosophical series. 


MMANUEL Kanr has been called “‘a philosopher’s philosopher.” 
Reading him, said Josiah Royce, was one of the liberal voca- 
tions in nineteenth-century Germany. Truly, it requires almost a 
professional competence to read some of his works. The abstruse- 
ness of the problems he dealt with, the forbidding style in which he 
wrote, and the complexity of his argumentation have made him a 
favorite with writers of philosophical commentaries and with stu- 
dents seeking subjects for their Ph.D. dissertations. They have 
made him beyond doubt the most deeply studied of all modern 
philosophers and comparable, in philosophical influence, to Plato 
and Aristotle. More often than any other modern philosopher he 
has become the starting point of controversies and the master of 
divergent schools and movements. It has become epigrammatic 
that ‘you can philosophize with Kant or against Kant, but you 
can’t philosophize without him.” 
Notwithstanding the perhaps contrary opinion of the young stu- 
dent who is confused by terminological difficulties met with in a 
course in the history of philosophy, a man does not occupy a lasting 
place in history simply by having written almost unintelligible books 
on recondite subjects. Such a man may enjoy a momentary popu- 
larity among a group of experts who vie with each other in inter- 
preting his almost uninterpretable language, and he may become an 
object of general curiosity and wonder simply because he is incom- 
prehensible to those who, the public thinks, ought to understand 
im. The history of philosophy, like the history of art and litera- 
re, and not wholly unlike some chapters in the history of science, 
snot without this kind of famous names. 
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But the greatness of a philosopher lies not in his words, whether 
they are as simple and direct as Plato’s or as turgid and difficult 
as Kant’s. It lies in his thoughts. A great philosopher has depth 
and breadth and height. He deals with large and perennial huma 
problems and not just with technicalities of interest only to his col. 
leagues. The philosopher loves wisdom, not just knowledge; and 
wisdom comprises things which, though elusive, are always close 
to the thoughtful man. A magnanimous philosopher—an Aristotle, 
a Spinoza, a Hegel—has a message for all thinking men, whether 
they be professional philosophers or not. 

What is Kant’s message to us now, two hundred years after he 
began his career as a teacher? What is there, in the twenty-odd 
volumes of his peculiarly garrulous and muddy German, which we 
should all now know? William James once remarked that a philos. 
ophy that cannot be written on a postcard is no good. This is, | 
believe, an exaggeration, but a genial one. I shall try to compres 
what I believe to be Kant’s permanent message at least to the length 
of a letter. This can do scant justice to his subtle philosophical 
strategy, which has made him a model for other philosophers re. 
gardless of whether they agree with his results or not. But it wil 
show that he was dealing with deep and important problems and 
that what he had to say is relevant now, since each generation ha 
to work out these questions for itself with whatever help it can get 
from the past. 


Science. Kant was a scientist as well as a philosopher. Scienc:, 
according to him, gives us our only dependable knowledge of the 
world about us. It cannot tell us how things might be apart from 
our knowledge of them, however; it tells us only how they will 
always appear to us under rigorously controlled conditions. Par 


ticular laws of nature can be discovered only by observation ani 
experiment. But they are expressed in a mathematical and logic 
form which manifests the constitution and functioning of the huma 
mind and the technique of scientific work. By a study of the minj 
as it functions in making its scientific hypotheses and construction 
Kant maintained that we can know the logical structure of thi 
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scientific world view with absolute certainty. For instance, we know 
with certainty that we shall never observe an event for which we 
shall not be able to find a sufficient cause. This is true, even though 
our knowledge of what specific cause produces a given effect may 
in many cases be erroneous and have to be corrected by further in- 
formation. The principle of causality and the other ultimate laws 
of scientific experience owe their certainty to their origin within the 
mind itself, the mind being the one omnipresent fact in every fact. 
They are the fundamental axioms of all thinking in science; they 
are the laws which the mind gives to nature. The unity of science 
and its ability to spread its net of explanation throughout all space 
and time depend upon these unqualified certainties. 

By his defense of these theses, Kant established a universal frame- 
work for scientific discovery. Since his day there have been many 
revisions of detail in the foundations of science. We no longer be- 
lieve, as he did, that the physicist must work only with Euclid’s 
space. The law of the conservation of mass has been empirically 
refuted, or at least greatly modified, by the Manhattan Project. 
The simple law of casuality is not as simple or as certain as it used 
to be before the principle of indeterminacy was formulated in quan- 
tum theory. The laws of nature are now regarded as statistical gen- 
eralizations, not as laws things “obey.” 

Yet these amendments concern the letter, not the spirit, of Kant- 
ianism. There is a strong Kantian element in the theory of rela- 
tivity (attested by Einstein) and even in the iconoclastic scientific 
philosophies like positivism which boast of their impatience with 
“metaphysical nonsense.” Each of them, with Kant, emphasizes 
he constructive aspect of human thinking and denies the old Bacon- 
lan notion that if you observe enough “facts,” laws will just come 
out almost of their own accord. We still see science as “nature 
efracted through the human understanding’”’—a view modern scien- 
ists share with Kant. We still search for the fundamental rational 
aws of nature with confidence that they will be found—a confidence 

ant justified. We still assert that the course of nature is regular 
and not subject to whim—a belief in the self-sufficiency of nature 

ant defended against half-hearted scientific determinists. We still 
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see that science is neither photography of nature nor bookkeepiny 
of data, but is rather a creative conceptual process in which brut 
fact is geometrized, conceptualized, and rendered intelligible ani 
useful—a view popularized by Poincaré but established by Kant) 
We still require the theologian to keep his hands off science ani 
prohibit the scientist from meddling with religious matters concem 
ing things that cannot be weighed and measured—Kant’s solution 
to the science vs. religion controversy. 

Morals. In moral conduct, Kant says, we act as if science did no 
tell us what we have to do. The moral law tells us what we ough 
to do, and the “ought” implies the “can.” Man is subject to both 
the natural and the moral law because he is a citizen of two worl 
one of things as they are for science, the other of things as the 
ought to be under the governance of moral law. It is man’s mor 
vocation to form his nature, as seen by the outward eye, so as ti 
bring it under the rule of his higher nature which speaks to hin 
with the inward voice of duty. 

Just as, in Kant’s theory, man legislates for nature, so also do¢ 
he impose the moral law upon himself. In doing my duty, I a 
thus obeying a law which I, as a citizen of that other world, hay 
placed upon myself. My duty is only to follow my nature, “‘to b 
come what I am,” as Goethe later said. I am a rational being, an 
my duty is to act rationally, with all that this implies. The mo 
law does not speak to our variable and uncertain senses and em 
tions and promise rewards for obedience; it speaks to our ration 
essence, which is the same for all rational beings. The law that 
give myself, therefore, is the same that all men should give them 
selves. We should hold ourselves to the same standard of condut 
that we demand from others, for a law which is not universal | 
really no law at all. We naturally treat ourselves as ends and m 
as mere means; this is justified only to the extent that we acknov 
edge that all men are ends in themselves and not merely tools f 
some other purpose. 

Kant’s theory is thus an ethical universalism. It is in sad contr 
to the compromises we make with what we acknowledge to be 0 
duty. It censures the distinctions we draw between the mine a1 
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the thine, and between our duties to men of different colors and 
nations and social classes. It is a doctrine of the brotherhood and 
moral equality of all men. It says to us that the differences between 
men are superficial and irrelevant to their innate moral responsi- 
bilities and potentialities, even though men may develop their poten- 
tialities differently and may miss their true moral vocation. The 
Christian ideal, rationalized and formalized by Kant, condemns us 
when we do not put first things first in our dealings with others. 
It holds before us higher ideals than those of pleasure and success, 
for it tells us that our real nature is not in the world of the senses 
but in a world of ideals which we should strive to transplant to 
he here and now. 

Art. Art, like science and morals, is for Kant a creative produc- 
ion of the human personality. Our minds can act so as to control 
mature for our own purposes and to direct us to our obligations to 
ourselves and others, but they can also create objects which will 
sive pleasure to us because of the harmony existing between our 
products and our capacity for appreciation. The pleasures which 
hese things produce in us are “pure pleasures,” because they do 
ot depend upon some individual interest or need. Products which 

this way give a pleasure indifferent to our wants and circum- 
tances are works of fine art. The satisfaction they afford does not 
ome from ownership of them or from the practical and emotional 
ses to which we may put them, but solely from the disinterested 
ontemplation of them. The pleasure I get from a beautiful coin 
s quite different from the pleasure I receive from owning some 
isp American bank notes; I do not have to own the Sistine Ma- 
lonna in order to enjoy it. 

Art, Kant insists, fails to be itself, to serve in freeing us from the 
sistent demands of the moment, if it is regarded as ministering to 
bur particular personal ends. It must appeal universally to us as 
tuman beings, to the essential nature of humanity in us, and not 
merely to us as persons of one sex or another, of one nation or an- 
ther, or as sellers of one product instead of another. Art does not 
phabit an ivory tower cut off from common human nature, but it is 
ot, on the other hand, just a tool. 
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Kant’s theory of art is esthetic universalism. In an age of propa. 
ganda and of singing commercials, of art with a “‘social message” 
or of high-brow disdain for the esthetic capacities of ordinary peo. 
ple, Kant’s esthetics is an appeal to artistic integrity and sanity. It 
reasserts that the arts are universal human languages, speaking of 
the deepest human concerns. To require the artist to speak of less, 
or to allow ourselves to be satisfied with less, is to fail in realizing 
our potentialities as spectators of an order inherent in the world 
and salient in works of great art. 

Politics. Man is a being endowed with an intelligence, and it js 
his duty to use his intelligence in making his choices. This was 
view characteristic of the eighteenth century, though we seem often 
to have forgotten it. It is this view that Kant systematically de. 
velops both in his ethical and political writings. 

Political freedom is one of the conditions of this use of reason, 
Freedom involves the right to achieve our purposes, though only 
those that do not infringe the equal rights of others; it further en 
tails the right to information, education, and enlightenment so thaj 
each one can find out what his true purposes are and how they ca 
be attained. Obligations without rights, characteristic of politic 
slavery, oppression, and economic insecurity, render the forme 
impossible. Censorship of information, and education which | 
indoctrination instead of emancipation of the mind from ignorand 
and prejudice, leave freedom only an empty legalistic concept. 

The right to think and to act according to one’s own lights, Kan 
believed, is best guaranteed in a republican society, where each mi 
governs himself. But Kant was not interested only in the interm 
conditions of freedom; he saw it in a world-wide context. Wars ar 
conflicts of sovereign units, waged for the aggrandizement of som 
state or of the power of its political or economic rulers, who som 
times treat the citizens as their property, to be used as they wi 
A republican form of government, and a league of nations bou 
together by the devotion to peace on the part of the common tit 
zens of all countries, are the only institutions capable of bringit 
about a perpetual peace different from that peace of “‘the vast buri 
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ground of humanity” whither Kant saw us proceeding even then at 
a dizzy pace. 

This is political universalism, and how contemporary it sounds! 
Our generation has seen that the rights of man cannot be denied in 
one society without this denial spreading the same destruction else- 
where. Tyranny, Plato saw, inevitably leads to war; Kant shows us 
that “domestic peace and tranquillity” and a “‘cosmopolitical sys- 
tem” are both necessary conditions of a pacific world. It is no 
wonder that a practical statesman, Sumner Welles, in his The Year 
of Decision, has recommended Kant’s Permanent Peace to contem- 
porary rulers and readers. We have learned—I hope—the lesson 
Kant taught, but we learned it not by reading him, difficult as that 
is, but in an immeasurably more difficult and costly way. Let us 
not forget it. 

Religion. Kant was brought up in a Pietistic home. Pietism was 
a religious movement in eighteenth-century Germany not unlike 
Puritanism. From his early training, Kant became imbued with the 
quiet and unassuming virtues of this deeply religious attitude. Yet 
at school, he came into conflict with Pietism as a religious cult that 
had little in common with the practices of his humble home; the 
cult was ecclesiastical, ceremonial, external—in a word, Pharisaical. 
The conflict thus engendered in the mind of the sensitive boy was 
decisive for his later thinking on religious and ethical subjects. He 
held unswervingly to the essential Christianity of his home, but 
reacted strongly against all institutions which speak the language 
of religion but lack its spirit. He struggled against, and suffered 
under, the censorship established by a state religion. He renounced 
much of what was peripheral in Christian dogma and had little to 
do with its symbolism. Religion, he said, is the attitude which sees 
moral duties as commands of God; dogma, ritual, and policy are 
Wot of its essence. He rejected the “natural theology” so popular 
in the eighteenth century and so dubious in the nineteenth; he sub- 
stituted for it a “moral theology” which, by its very nature, could 
ot be jeopardized by any scientific discoveries or theories of the 
origin and design of the world. 


We may detect a certain one-sidedness in Kant’s religious thought, 
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yet what he so earnestly said cannot be ignored. His thoughts stand 
as an indictment of mere secularism in morals, yet he equally con. 
demns the misinterpretation of religion which represents it as only 
an emotional release from what is often regarded as more pressing 
but prosaic concerns. If his religious views seem cold and intellec. 
tualistic, they nevertheless serve as a counterweight to secularism 
that claims the name of religion and to religious cant that, as he 
remarks, “prides itself on its orthodoxy while it drinks iniquity 
like water.” 

It is unfortunate for us that Kant has become “‘a philosopher's 
philosopher” when he has these important messages for the scien. 
tist, the artist, the statesman, and the cleric, and when he deals so 
revealingly with the duties and the rights of the ordinary man beset 
by problems of moral decision. Still, it cannot be denied that he has 
been historically effective. Philosophy, says Whitehead, is a critique 
of the abstractions current in one’s culture. As long as we think, 
we think in terms of these abstractions, and when we act we act 
under their guidance. When a philosophical genius reorganizes 
them, he initiates a reformation of the culture itself. Thus does the 
great philosopher give new directions to the evolution of culture. 

Kant’s time was that of the American and French Revolutions. 
In fact, the name, “the Philosopher of the Revolution,” which has 
usually been reserved for Rousseau, has been applied to Kant, 
justifiably, I believe. The “abstractions current in [his] culture’ 
were those of the ancien régime. It would be a gross oversimplif- 
cation of his very complex philosophy to see it only in this setting, 
and it would be historically absurd to credit him with having orig 
inated the “‘little renascence” of the early nineteenth century. Yet, 
on the other hand, it is utterly impossible to envision that change 
without seeing him as a central figure in it. Kant’s work was an 
essential feature in the development of the intellectual climate 
within which we all live. In this sense Kant speaks to us and affects 
us now. 





Dialogue in a Classroom 


By JAMES E. WARREN, JR. 


How far into the forest have you gone 
By those sweet paths? 


What forest and what paths? 
The Forest of Arden—there. 


We came upon a place of sun-splotched dust, 
Confused with vines and thorns 

And the far lone crying of horns 

And the running of deer; 

And we were weary, and rested in the shade. 


Did no one thrust 


His tinkling head out of the laughing leaves 
And beckon you? 


We saw a foolish one 
Who capered through the oaks and made 
Strange cries. And then his suit of red and yellow 
Twinkled away with shivering bells. 
We did not follow. 


But was there no one else? 


There was a voice, the lord of that wild place— 
Or so he said—who walked a way with us. 
With shade so deep and sun so furious, 

We could not see his face. 

He may have been a phantom or a man. 
Sometimes his tone was lost 

Upon the wind; sometimes our hearts began 

To leap in laughter at his lightest word. 


What do you think he was—a ghost? a lord? 


A ghost. 





Narcotic Addiction ‘Today 


By JosepH C. MASSEE 


Joseph C. Massee, B.S. (Stetson University) ’22, M.D. (Harvard) ’25, 
F. A.C. P., is Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine. Dr. Massee served 
as resident physician at the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary at the time when 
drug addicts were treated there. He now practices privately in internal 
medicine. 


I THE popular conception, a narcotic addict is a shifty-eyed, 


anemic, or malnourished bum who may become desperate and 
violent if deprived of his drug. Often he has lines of blue pig. 
mented puncture marks over arm veins, or large and gaudy tattoo 
designs which may hide the tell-tale marks of dirty needles on the 
skin of his arms. With this image in mind, we may overlook the 
likeable and delicate little old lady next door, or the impractical 
and somehow habitually unfortunate friend who has used narcotics 
for years. A doctor who treated drug addicts in a federal prison 
for fourteen months, shared a reception room with another doctor 
for a year before discovering his drug habit. 

There are certainly at least two types of drug addicts. The crim- 
inal type of addict often conforms to the popular conception noted 
above. Usually such an individual is underprivileged or poorly en- 
dowed, indigent, a member of the lower stratum of society, who 
has been corrupted by bad company or associates. Many prosti- 
tutes, petty thieves, and vagrants are in this class. Drug addicts 
are noted proselyters, and the financial interests who enslave these 
unfortunates seek to maintain their desperate and unhappy patror- 
age. The other, less obtrusive, type of addict is the individual who 
has required morphine for alleviation of distress in serious illness 
or accident, and whose personality has become too dependent, 0 
unstable, to survive without the drug after the emergency ha 
passed. Those should not be called addicts who in reality simply 
relieve the pain of incurable painful disease. Who would seek to 
deny relief to those who tread the last painful steps toward death! 

Why do we seek to stop drug addiction at all? Simply because 
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habituation to narcotics produces serious deterioration of the per- 
sonality with alterations in the moral responsibility, as well as 
malnutrition, anemia, and physiological disturbances of importance. 
Morphine is the chief derivative of opium, although related or 
derivative drugs such as heroin, cocaine, dilaudid, or demoral pro- 
duce addiction. Addiction to barbiturates, such as luminal, or other 
hypnotic or sedative medicines, produces different and less drastic 
efects, and is not included in the term “narcotic addiction.” 

Prior to 1914, opium and its derivatives were sold by druggists, 
and even by grocery stores, without regulation. The active ingre- 
dient of many medicines was opium or its derivatives, such as lauda- 
num and heroin. The arthritic pains of grandmother were relieved, 
but not cured, by the laudanum which formed the basis of nostrums 
advertised for rheumatism. The soothing syrup which quieted the 
crying baby, thereby giving the tired mother a chance to sleep, also 
masked the serious bowel disturbance which was one of the greatest 
causes Of infant mortality. The drunkard whose hangover re- 
sponded to a large dose of paregoric was not thereby encouraged 
to regulate or confine his consumption of ethyl spirits. 

The Harrison Narcotic Act of 1914 sought to regulate the man- 
ufacture, sale, and prescription of narcotic drugs. It immediately 
transferred the ignorant and unfortunate users of drugs into the 
potentially criminal class in so far as legal restrictions were placed 
on the sale and use of narcotics. It also provided a loophole for 
the merciful use of morphine in section 85 of the law, which pro- 
vides that a doctor may prescribe morphine as necessary in case of 
incurable painful disease or for aged or infirm addicts. This is a 
federal statute, which transcends state boundaries and facilitates 
uniform enforcement of the act. 

The Harrison Law seeks to cooperate with and conform to the 
League of Nations’ program for international control of drug pro- 
duction and traffic. It places restrictions on manufacturers and im- 
porters, who must, under federal license, register and account for 
wery grain of drug they handle. Distributing drug houses and 
pharmacists must likewise keep records and show receipts of bona- 
fide prescriptions for all narcotics sold or dispensed. No doctor 
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may prescribe narcotics without a federal license. Each prescrip. 
tion must bear the name, address, and age of the patient, as wel 
as the license number of the doctor and date of issue. In addition, 
if large amounts of narcotics are required, it is necessary that the 
prescription carry the diagnosis, or the exception to the law under 
which the case comes. Furthermore, proprietary drugs or prescrip. 
tions which contain narcotics must publish this fact on their labels, 
and records of their sale must be kept. 

To circumvent these precautions, the criminal elements hay 
smuggled narcotics into the country. They are peddled and distrib. 
uted by underworld characters to the “junkies,” or addicts. Some 
of these redistribute their supply of drugs, diluting or adulterating 
the supply so that their dupes get a pretty shabby product at ex 
orbitant prices. The subterfuges here are as numerous as the 
methods of administration. Some addicts drink laudanum; some 
smoke opium. Cocaine addicts may sniff the drug up the nose 
Heroin addicts inject by hypodermic needle a chemically irritating 
drug which may cause large abscesses. By far the most frequent 
method of administration of morphine is subcutaneous or intrave 
nous injection. A lofty contempt for rules of asepsis in the handling 
of syringes and needles leads to infection or pigmentation of thé 
skin at the site of injection. Some are forced to use a hypodermi 
needle attached to the rubber bulb of a medicine dropper. Vei 
shooters often inject enough air into their veins to make a docto 
turn pale at the thought of a fatal air embolism. The subterfuge 
are devious and the paraphernalia intricate, but the addict will ge 
his “junk” if possible. The smoking of opium is almost entirel 
confined to opium dens in certain port cities, or the dives frequente| 
by the criminal type of addict, since this type of indulgence require 
such intricate apparatus and propitious environment. 

A large and very efficient corps of federal narcotic inspectors an 
enforcement officers was set up and has been very successful in it 
work. Criminal interests have been ferreted out and prosecuted 
It is believed that the illegal distribution of morphine has bee 
largely curtailed. Where an inspector’s investigation shows that 
licensed physician is prescribing morphine in a case that seems t 
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be without the legitimate practice of medicine, the matter is cour- 
teously called to the doctor’s attention. Doctors who persistently 
or repeatedly fail to cooperate are vigorously prosecuted. In this 
way, the profession is purged of those who would place financial 
gain above ethical considerations. 

Doctors seldom willfully prescribe for addicts, but the ingenuity 
of the addict in simulating disease, or preying upon the doctor’s 
sympathy, may cause unintentional infraction of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the law. An addict may enter a town and go from 
one doctor to another simulating an attack of kidney colic. He may 
be clever enough to fool many. Some will give him one dose just 
to be rid of him, or for fear he may really be in pain. 

A doctor was called to see an aged lady who obviously suffered 
from heart disease. Her respirations were labored and her lungs 
edematous. Morphine was needed to relieve her attack. An im- 
mediate injection made her more comfortable. Her daughter then 

am explained that the patient had been staying with her sister in Jack- 
sonville and was en route to another sister’s home in Chattanooga. 
It would be appreciated if the doctor would be kind enough to pre- 


ing scribe a supply of morphine to keep her mother comfortable until 

she could be taken to Chattanooga and find a regular physician. 
Of course this was done, but not until several doctors in succession 
had been similarly duped, was it discovered that the daughter was 
amorphine addict who obtained her supply by using her mother’s 
prescriptions for morphine. 


Most ingenious schemes are contrived to get morphine past 
prison guards to inmates who are addicts. In one such case, the 
girl friend of a junkie who had been incarcerated for eight months 
decided to relieve him. She very carefully opened a package of 
chewing gum and substituted slabs of compressed morphine for 
the sticks of gum. Then she sealed the package up again so care- 
fully that it looked like a fresh package. When she called upon the 
prisoner, she had to speak to him through a wire screen, but she 
obtained permission to send him candy and fruit from the prison 
store. There she ordered chewing gum and candy, and diverted the 
itorekeeper’s attention by sending him across the room for bananas. 
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When his back was turned, she substituted the morphine for the 
chewing gum on the counter. The addict received his morphine in 
gum wrappers, all right, but unfortunately in his haste to take his 
usual dose, he overlooked an important fact. In his months of con. 
finement, his tolerance for the drug had been lost. His habitual 
dose proved too great for him and he died of morphine poisoning, 

The addict must have drugs, not because he feels good with them, 
but because he feels very bad without them. The vicious part of the 
situation is that a tolerance is acquired for the drug, so that the 
dose must constantly be increased to prevent withdrawal symptoms. 
These include yawning, lacrimation, salivation, nausea, diarrhea, 
muscular twitching, and an intense malaise and depression which 
supervene in a few hours, if the habitual dose of morphine is not 
obtained. As the tolerance for the drug rises, the dose required 
may be many times the dose which would have been fatal when the 
habit was started. Thus, while the medical dose of morphine is 
generally % to % grain repeated not oftener than every four hours, 
addicts have been known to use as high as 60 grains a day. 

It was formerly taught that the withdrawal of morphine too 
suddenly was dangerous. More recently, it has been demonstrated 
that no harmful physical effects follow the sudden and complete 
withdrawal of narcotics. There may be a profound psychic dis. 
turbance, but physically the addict is not harmed. In fact, in many 
penal institutions, it has been found that it is more efficient and 
merciful to practice sudden and complete withdrawal, or ‘cold 
turkey” as the addicts call it. Various non-narcotic medicines and 
treatments are used to tide over and support the individual for 
several days until his withdrawal symptoms are over. He is then 
put to work; this in itself is an excellent treatment. Unfortunately, 
the unstable personality of the patient remains, the craving for the 
drug persists, and unless successfully handled by psychiatric or occv- 
pational treatment and improvement of environment and associa- 
tion after discharge from prison, return to the drug habit all too 
frequently occurs. 

In private practice, the physician loses one of the most potent 
psychological props, i.e., the certainty which the prisoner has that 
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no amount of subterfuge will obtain a dose of morphine. There- 
fore, a patient will demonstrate the most extreme anguish or emo- 
tional upheaval to obtain relief. Even if he is a willing seeker of 
relief from his habit, and is not being treated only at the insistence 
of friends or relatives, the actual pangs under sudden withdrawal 
might make him fire his doctor or bribe attendants or misguided 
friends into smuggling the drug to him. For this reason, it is essen- 
tial to the successful treatment of addiction that the patient be con- 
fned in an institution, where his environment and contacts can be 
rigidly controlled. The home, ambulatory, or office treatment of 
drug addiction is impracticable and ineffective, and is doomed to 
failure. 

The usual sanatorium treatment consists of the gradual reduc- 
tion of the dose of the drug with the simultaneous use of hypnotics, 
sedatives, and insulin shock, so that the patient is carried through 
the withdrawal period without severe distress. This requires longer 
time than “‘cold turkey,” and leaves the patient with the same neces- 
sity for psychiatric study and guidance, but where there is an earnest 
desire for relief from the habit, many are rehabilitated. 

It must be emphasized that a drug habit is a serious matter and 
not to be dealt with lightly. For this reason, home treatment must 
not be attempted and the sanatorium or hospital in which treatment 
is given must be carefully selected. Unfortunately, some so-called 
“drug cures” are pure fakes, and even some popular sanatoria pro- 
long treatment and withdraw the drug so gradually that little more 
is accomplished than to ensure the addict a fairly adequate supply 
of drug, for a while at least. 

Since narcotic regulation is a federal matter, offenders are kept 
in federal farms, or schools, in Louisville, Kentucky, and Fort 
Worth, Texas. These institutions are run by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Excellent medical care is available there, not only to pris- 
oners, but to any addict who voluntarily applies for treatment. 
Having once availed himself of the care of the service at one of 
these institutions, however, the addict is required to remain under 
treatment until cured. 
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A Note on the Frontispiece 


On the sixth day, Wednesday, May 8, 1918, of the General Con. 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, meeting in 
Atlanta, the delegates visited the Emory University campus. At 
2:30 in the afternoon the bust of Bishop Candler in the entrance 
hall of the Candler School of Theology was presented to the Uni- 
versity by the Class of 1893 of Emory College. Mr. Norman C. 
Miller 93 presided, and the address of presentation was delivered 
by Judge Walter T. Colquitt 93. There were addresses of accept- 
ance by Bishop John C. Kilgo, for the Educational Commission of 
the Church, and by Dr. Plato Durham, for the University faculty. 
A dedicatory poem by the Rev. Henry F. Harris 93 was read. A 
longer program had been prepared, but the latter part had to be 
omitted for lack of time. 

The sculptor of the portrait bust was George Thomas Brewster 
(1862-1943), instructor in sculpture at Cooper Union, New York, 
1900-1933. The modeling is strong and lifelike; the direct gaze 
and the open coat suggest that the Bishop fronts the observer stand. 
ing erect with his right hand driven into his trousers pocket. Cast 
solid with the bust is a low pedestal heaped on one side with oak 
branches and on the other with sprays of dogwood. The bronze has 
a bright finish. The bust rests on a massive block of pink Georgia 
marble, with the following inscription carved on the front: 


Warren Akin Candler / Sometime President of Emory 
College, one of the / Founders of Emory University and its 
First / Chancellor, one of the World’s Great Thinkers / and 
Educators, whose Inspired Speech is a Challenge / to all Gos- 
pels of Negation: a Master of Men whose / Master is Christ. 


On the back appears the full roster of the Class of 1893, the donors. 
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The Nature and Significance of 
Dogma in Early Christianity 


By WILLIAM RAGSDALE CANNON 


William Ragsdale Cannon, A.B. (Georgia) ’37, B.D. (Yale) ’40, Ph.D. 
(Yale) ’42, is Assistant Professor of Church History in the Candler School 
of Theology. His most recent book, THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN WESLEY, 
will be reviewed in an early number of the QUARTERLY. 


OGMA, in the thinking of most people, is the product of the 
D theologian and is beyond the interest and concern of ordinary 
Christians, whose business it is to live a good life and to satisfy the 
minimum requirements of their religion. Activity is substituted for 
faith, and a standard of living is adopted and adhered to apart from 
an understanding of the meaning of life and an appreciation of life’s 
ultimate values and goals. Thus religious practice is severed from 
the theory which engendered it, and men, like machines, do what 
they are bidden through the force of custom and the pressure of 
example. Men continue to say prayers, but they do not pray. With 
their lips they inattentively fashion words of devotion, failing to 
heed Shakespeare’s admonition, ‘““Words without thoughts never 
to heaven go.” Dogmas, at best, become for most of us little more 
than the creations of individual genius, like the masterpieces of an 
artist, the discoveries or inventions of a scientist, or even the imag- 
inary expressions of a poet. Their principles are the manifesta- 
tions of the intellectual achievements of those who enunciated them; 
and now their value lies in the aesthetic appeal they possess, the 
interest they stimulate, and the culture and information they impart. 
They belong to the province of history, and like all the other won- 
ders of the past they are old, and in the hurry of the present they 
are neglected and forgotten by the majority, who depend upon the 
historian and the specialist in theology to remember them and pre- 
serve them for posterity. 

And yet, strange as it may seem to the modern religious person, 
Christian dogma originally was the expression of communal Chris- 
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tianity; its principles emerged out of the life of the Church; it be. 
longed as much to the nature of religion as the order of worship 
observed in the sanctuary, for it determined the patterns of liturgy 
and the content of preaching. Dogma is more than doctrine; or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say, dogma is less than doc. 
trine, since the latter is the more inclusive term and the former js 
sifted from it as gold is refined and precious stones are separated 
from the base materials of earth. 

Doctrines are merely opinions, teachings on religious subjects, 
views—various and diverse—that men give in explanation of life, 
God, this present world, and the future. It is conceivable that there] 
might be as many religious doctrines on a particular subject as there 
are religious people interested in that subject. Indeed, solipsism— 
the theory that a person can know only his own inner states, or 
the assumption that the self creates for itself the objects of its 
experience—can apply in the realm of religion as well as in the 
realm of philosophy. Thus there are those who declare that relig 
ious truth has no anchorage in fact; its validity lies only in the 
realm of subjective experience, the thought patterns of the particu 
lar individual who expresses it, or the concepts of one man as the 
master his life and fashion his activity. Feuerbach, for example 
defines God as the God-idea, affirming that the divine reality is no 
more than the concept engendered by the mind of a thinking person 
George Santayana, our own contemporary, approaches this sam 
notion when he writes in his recent book, The Idea of Christ in the 
Gospels: ‘Facts, real physical persons or events, are of no religiou 
importance except as the imagination may be stimulated by them and 
may clothe them with a spiritual meaning.” The imagination of : 
man is distinctly private and individualistic; it is allied to his mind 
which is at once both the master and slave of his personality, 
that his thoughts are his own possessions and are not controlled b 
outside agencies. Religious doctrines, therefore, are private opi 
ions about religion. At times they appear wild and extravagant 
dancing feverishly to the tunes of contemporary life and nervous! 
attempting to keep step with the hurrying pace of social, politica 
and economic events. At other times they appear lazy and indil 
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ferent, asleep to the present while dreaming of the past. They 
wear the guise of the man who holds them. They display the 
peculiarities of his mind with as much accuracy as his speech dis- 
plays the peculiarities of his culture, and his appearance, the man- 
ners of his race and nationality. 

Dogma, however, is doctrine in a restricted form. It is one par- 
ticular teaching or a collection of teachings which, having been 
scrutinized by the Church, are found to be valid. Dogma consti- 
tutes the structure and substance of the beliefs of the Church at 
large or of one particular denomination. It is more than an opinion 
since it has the force of a command. It invades the provinces of 
man’s mind, captures his allegiance, and compels him to accept its 
precepts by convincing him of their truth. Cicero, the Roman philos- 
opher, used the term to define those philosophical principles which 
the mind must accept because of their reasonableness, principles it 
must employ in order to function as mind. Gregory of Nyssa, in 
the fourth century, applied it to the ingredients of faith, the tenets 
of revealed religion which the faith of a Christian is obliged to 
acknowledge as truth in order to remain Christian. Any denomina- 
tion, therefore, has the right to require of its adherents a confes- 
sion of their beliefs, to examine their opinions against the standard 
of its dogma, and to expect them conscientiously to subscribe to what 
it takes to be religious truth. For dogma is represented as possess- 
ing objective validity, the power to stand as truth regardless of the 
individual minds which perceive it. Strictly speaking, it purports to 
be a translation into confessional language of the contents of reve- 
lation. Lo be sure, it comes into being as the working of Christian 
thought upon the data of Scripture and primitive Christian experi- 
ence. But it is more than the expression of the findings of any one 
man. It is the conviction of the community, and it is characterized 
by the life and the accomplishments of the entire Church. Dogma 
originally was not the product of the individual theologian; rather 
the reverse was the case: he emerged as a teacher within the Church, 
ind his subject matter comprised the convictions of the Christian 
“ommunity at large. In a sense all believers were theologians; they 
rere one in their convictions about God and Jesus Christ; they 
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sought to preserve the unity of the faith and to guard themselves 
against being “tossed to and fro and carried about by every wind 
of doctrine.” 

The communal nature of the origin of dogma is obvious to any 
student of primitive church history. The Apostles’ Creed, for ex. 
ample, is the oldest creedal expression of the contents of the Chris. 
tian religion, and yet it is not the product of a single hand nor does 
it reflect the thinking of any one man. Rather it presents the earliest 
beliefs in the Christian community. It is found in more than one 
form and in two languages, both Greek and Latin. Each expression 
of it was doubtless modified in form by the peculiar likes and dis. 
likes of the congregation which used it; and yet in principle and 
teaching all expressions are basically the same, thus testifying to 
the doctrinal unity of the ancient church. Whether we employ the 
creed of Rufinius, in Latin, A.D. 390, or the earlier creed of Mar. 
cellus of Ancyra, in Greek, A.D. 336, or any one of their varia- 
tions, we find that they are in essence the same. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to account for the tradition of the apostolic formulation 
of the Creed. At Pentecost each apostle under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, so it was held, contributed one article to the Creed; 
and thus before their separation these first disciples provided for 
the doctrinal unity of the Church. We find no trace of this legend 
until the end of the fourth century, but the fact that it arose at all 
illustrates the consciousness men had both of the unity and of the 
communal nature of their creed. The doctrinal history of early 
Christianity is the history of councils and creeds, and what we accept 
as the orthodox teaching about the Trinity, the Nature and Person 
of Jesus Christ, and Sin and Grace, comes to us as a result of the 
concerted thought of representative elements and groups within the 
united body of the Church. The Nicene Creed, accepted by the 
Council called by Constantine at his summer palace near Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 325, and later reaffirmed and enlarged, A.D. 381, 
represents, therefore, the consensus of Christian opinion on the 
subject of the Trinity; the Formula of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, on 
the subject of the Nature and Person of Jesus Christ, and the 
Canons from the Synod of Orange, A.D. 529, on the subject of 
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Sin and Grace. In no instance were the opinions of one man allowed 
to stand alone, for even the teachings of the great Augustine were 
modified in the interest of man’s free will and in support of moral 
responsibility by the Church at large. 

The interest manifested in problems of theology was not circum- 
scribed or confined to the sophisticated and highly educated mem- 
bers of the Church. The Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, was notice- 
ably influenced by popular sentiment; at Chalcedon, thirteen Egyp- 
tian bishops refused to subscribe to the formula, not because they 
disagreed with it, but rather because their constituency back home 
would not approve it and would make their disapproval of its con- 
tents felt on the bodies of those who by signing it betrayed them. 
“We will be killed,” they cried, ‘“‘we will be killed if we do. We 
would rather be slain here by you than in Egypt. Have mercy on 
us! We would rather die at your hands and the emperor’s than 
at home.” Gregory of Nyssa bears testimony to the fact that Chris- 
tian theology was a universal object of discussion in the fourth cen- 
tury. At times doubtless the situation became ridiculous. One can’t 
help but wonder whether the learned doctor saw the humor of his 
own observation. He wrote this about Constantinople in one of 
his letters. “This city is full of mechanics and slaves who are all 
of them profound theologians and preach in the shops and in the 
streets. If you want a man to change a piece of silver, he tells you 
in what way the Son differs from the Father; if you ask the price 
of a loaf of bread, you are told by way of reply that the Son is 
inferior to the Father; and if you inquire whether the bath is ready, 
the answer is that the Son was made of nothing.” At least the com- 
mon constituency of the Church was interested in its teachings, and 
to be a member of the Christian community presupposed a knowl- 
edge of its beliefs and an understanding of its doctrines. There 
was more to theology in the opinion of Christians of that day than 
the private judgment of the individual theologian; theology was 
dogma, belief accepted by the Church at large and upheld by all 
its membership. 

The reason for this general interest in theology and consequently 
for the communal nature of the origin of dogma—those theological 
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doctrines which were established by the Christian fellowship as 
truth-and accepted as the principles of its faith and practice—lay 
altogether in the importance men placed upon belief. In their 
opinion, what a person thought about God determined altogether 
his relationship to Him and decided his destiny both in this present 
world and in the world to come. There is no more striking illus. 
tration of this fact in all the annals of church history than that fur. 
nished us in the career of Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. Atha. 
nasius was a young man, under thirty, at the time of the Council of 
Nicea. He was at that gathering only as a spectator and in the 
capacity of advisor to his bishop. He did not have the privilege of 
voting in the assembly. But Athanasius was firmly convinced of the 
truth of the doctrine of the Trinity; he subscribed in all details to 
the Creed of Nicea. When the face of events changed, when the 
influence of the leaders of Nicea over Constantine was replaced by 
that of theologians devoted to the Arian heresy, Athanasius did 
not change; his beliefs remained rigid and fixed, like the law of the 
Medes and Persians, inexorable. In the year 335 he was deposed 
from his bishopric at Alexandria and sent as an exile into Gaul. 
He suffered one privation and hardship after another. Yet he 
remained loyal to his conception of the nature of God, to his view 
of the eternal Logos and His place with Father and Holy Ghost 
through all ages. Every pupil in a theological school who has had 
a class in church history knows that it was Athanasius who, mor 
than any other one man, stood for and saved the Christian faith 
in the Godhead of our Lord. His epitaph has become a proverh, 
“Athanasius contra mundum,” Athanasius against the world. This 
man, little in stature and weak in body, could not have shown such 
moral and spiritual strength unless he had been convinced that his 
belief had ultimate significance; he was not voicing an opinion but 
was the spokesman for truth. In the words of Robertson, his great 
exponent, he formulated his view of the Trinity “not as a theologian 
but as a believing soul in need of a Saviour.” For him Jesus Christ’ 
place in the Godhead was a matter of eternal significance: it was 
part of the fabric of life. 

It is difficult for us in these modern times, conditioned as we art 
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to the influence of science and schooled in the classroom of self- 
reliance, depending on the discoveries of our own intellect and the 
achievements of our own technical skill, to appreciate the enthu- 
siasm men of the ancient world placed in doctrine, nay, even to un- 
derstand their willingness to accept without modification the teach- 
ings of the Church simply because she taught them and for no other 
reason than that they displayed her mind and spirit. 

But here again we have carried the accoutrements of our human 
resources into the area of religion; and what the ancients humbly 
acknowledged as revelation, the disclosure on the part of God of 
His nature and the manifestation of His purpose and truth, we have 
deigned to claim as our own discovery, as if by the unaided power 
of our nature we could lay hold upon ultimate reality and offer our 
observations upon God and destiny as final truth. The result of 
such an attitude upon the part of modern man has been to reduce 
theology to psychology, to rob religion of its transcendent element, 
to make it no more than an aspect of individual experience, a mood 
of the healthy (or unhealthy) man, a temperament or function of 
personality. Experience of necessity arises out of the nature of the 
self, for after all it implies a conscious living through of an event 
or a series of events: man knows what he has experienced; he is 
conscious of and reflects upon what he has lived through. 

The ancients believed, however, that revelation possessed a more 
positive character. It was for them more in the nature of an inva- 
sion of history from a force outside history; the intrusion, if we 
can think analogously, of the supernatural upon the natural; the 
eternal upon the temporal; that which is above the region of time 
upon this domain regulated by days, months, and years. Individ- 
ualism in religion was not an occasion for praise but rather for 
censure and blame, for the nature of God set His own pattern of 
manifestation; He was the vehicle of His own disclosure; what 
men thought about Him depended in the main on what He intended 
them to think, not upon their ingenuity and skill. Only God can 
know God, contended the Church Fathers; therefore, God must 
provide for the revelation of Himself to men. It was in substan- 
tiation of this fact that they established the dogma of the God-Man, 
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divinity uniting itself with humanity in order to bring man into 
understanding fellowship with his Maker. 

Such a concept of the nature of revelation and of its expression 
in dogma could not be otherwise than communal. For the emphasis 
always was, not upon the experiencing self or community of selves 
in which religion expressed itself, but rather upon the nature of 
the External Object or Power which was expressed. Since God 
took the initiative and acted upon man, then the act unmistakably 
bore the imprint of His character and was the same in whatever 
individual or community of individuals it was found. 

And what is amazing to the church historian and to the student 
of Christian doctrine is that in the first few centuries of its life 
Christianity maintained such a oneness of belief and such a harmony 
of theological expression that she conquered the Roman world and 
gave to that civilization one religion—that is, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism. Mutiny, division in the ranks, doctrinal sabotage and 
rebellion—there were some instances: Gnosticism, Marcionism, 
Montanism, and Manicheism—did not impede the forward march 
of the main army or even so much as hinder its aggressive frontal 
attack. Christianity was a positive force; it waged an offensive 
war; it was convinced of its dogma, for its teachings were of God 
and not the results of speculation and the quibblings of men. 





Booth Tarkington, 1869-1946: 
An Appreciation 


By Cart D. BENNETT 


Carl D. Bennett, A.B. ’40, A.M. °44, is Assistant Professor of English at 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. When Professor Bennett sent the final 
critical chapter of his thesis on the writings of Booth Tarkington to the 
novelist, Mr. Tarkington replied: “That you could have found it in your 
heart to send me birthday greetings AFTER completing your ‘master’s thesis’ 
has given me occasion for really expansive gratitude. If I had been in your 
place I should have yielded to the natural wish that my subject had never 
been born.” 


HEN Booth Tarkington died last May he had been famous 
for a longer period than any other contemporary American. 
No other novelist had remained consistently popular for so long a 
period as that which extended from March 1899, when McClure’s 
Magazine published the first installment of The Gentleman from 
Indiana. For almost half a century Tarkington had maintained a 


steady production of novels, plays, and short stories. His books 
always ranked high among the “best sellers.” The Turmoil, in 
1915, and Seventeen, in 1916, topped the current lists. Literary 
committees awarded him prizes and honors. Both The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons, in 1919, and Alice Adams, in 1922, were awarded 
Pulitzer prizes—no other novelist has won more than one such |. 
award—and his latest novel, Image of Josephine, had enough com- 
mercial appeal to make it a Literary Guild selection in 1945. Of 
course such approval by an occasional “wise few,’’ no more than 
the applause of the many, can suggest the final estimate of a man’s 
work and art. More important will be the test of time. 

This last, indeed, was beginning to operate in small ways before 
Tarkington’s career closed. Few novelists have had so many stories 
turned into successful stage and motion-picture dramatizations. The 
Magnificent Ambersons, for example, was screened by Orson Welles 
in 1942, nearly twenty-five years after the publication of the novel. 
One of Tarkington’s last public appearances, according to press 
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notices of his death, was his attendance at the first performance of 
a stage adaptation of Alice Adams. Tarkington’s books have come 
out in rich, autographed limited editions, and through every kind 
of cheap reprint. In 1942, over forty years after his first two books 
appeared, they and half a dozen other novels were brought out 
anew. In 1944 Burns Mantle selected The Man from Home, with 
all its “corny” melodrama, as one of the ten best plays of the decade 
1899-1909. Seventeen was one of the first twenty selections made 
for a new pocket-size series that ventured into the market in 1945. 
Excerpts, tales, and sketches reappear constantly in anthologies and 
in magazines. In 1945 Reader’s Digest, usually concerned with 
current offerings, chose Penrod for one of its monthly book conden. 
sations. Its issue for April 1946, a month before the author’s death, 
contained “Circus Day in the Nineties,” a sketch done originally 
when Tarkington was a student at Princeton. 

In view of his long and continuous performance, it is curious how 
regularly and severely critics have assailed Tarkington. They have 
scorned his simple, homely realism, always set forth in language so 
deceptively easy to read. His romantic search for beauty in the 
changing American scene was dismissed as sentimentality. His 
conscious optimism was evidence of gross superficiality. As if 
mental genius abounded in everyone else, he was cited as being 
neither a profound nor an original thinker. When he satirized the 
weaknesses of men, he was denounced for arguing feebly against 
what he—and the whole human race, which includes critics—was 
infected with. He was guilty of a worse sin: novelists, since the 
Victorian age, are not supposed to moralize; they are only to write 
books, leaving it to the reviewers to draw out the subtle moral and 
to point out its intricate symbolism to each other and to the public. 
Tarkington disconcerted them all too often by pointing his ow 
morals, and thus left them nothing to add. 

More usually, when the critics did not blast him, they ignored 
him altogether. Frequently he has been dismissed with a line, ot 
worse still, held up as a contemptible illustration of the complacent 
drag of conventionality, undistinguished save by his sectional preju- 
dice. Booth Tarkington must have bowed his head at such irrev- 
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ocable judgments of himself and his blighted and blighting kind. 
Perhaps he ought not to have been born into such a comfortable 
atmosphere as that which once overhung the state of Indiana. Good 
old provincial Indiana |—where last century a retired general could 
interrupt a lucrative law practice long enough to write the best 
seller of a decade, where at any time one’s neighbor might blossom 
as a poet. 

Or, being born, Tarkington should not have been nursed through 
the best education middle-class prosperity could give him. Going to 
college, he should never have succumbed to an immense personal 
popularity and undergraduate esteem—that shriveling bane upon 
personalities who otherwise might escape normality and enter the 
ranks of the seared souls. If only he had remained the kind of 
socialist he thought he was in his youth, if during his apprentice- 
ship he had only had the independence of spirit to desert a happy, 
safe home and starve those seven years in a musty garret some- 
where. The trouble with Booth Tarkington was that he was neither 
warped by his environment nor bruised by circumstance. He never 
outgrew Indiana, Princeton, and his youthful zest for good living. 

When Tarkington moved into the twentieth century and its mul- 
tiplicity of maladjustments and social evils, his eyes were open to 
the bad. But he kept the idealized memory of things as they were 
in the good old days along the Wabash, and his spirit yearned for 
the bounty and the beauty his faith pointed to in the future. At 
first, he raked a little muck with everybody else (cf. In the Arena, 
1905), but he came to agree with his friend, Theodore Roosevelt, 
that what the country needed even more than photographs of cor- 
ruption was pictures of things as they should be. As years went by, 
his sensitive spirit rebelled at the dirt and smoke of industrial 
growth, but something within caused him to believe the growth to 
be good as it was inevitable. In the closing pages of The Heritage 
of Hatcher Ide, written when he was over seventy, he still sub- 
scribed heartily to the conclusion of his happy fifties, that the world 
does move in an upward spiral. To everyone he wished to give the 
vision of a white city that sustained the poetic spirit of Bibbs Sher- 
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idan, in The Turmoil, even when he had surrendered to the sooty 
job of stoking the furnaces of Prosperity. 

Though Tarkington poked fun at other forms of social order, 
he could also criticize fairly the capitalistic system. When, how- 
ever, its foundations trembled, he became its champion, a right 
which Marxist critics of the twenties and thirties were reluctant to 
grant to him. He could even find an occasional fault with the United 
States of America, but every time war imperiled its shores and pos. 
sessions and its way of life, he rushed unashamedly to his country’s 
side. 

In fact, throughout all his life Booth Tarkington was never 
ashamed of any honest sentiment. His faith rested in the homely 
virtues of love, generosity, and honor, and in the common people 
who respect such virtues and who in the main abide by them. If to 
celebrate these virtues and these people were sentimentality, he 
felt, let the critics make the most of it. Certain things he hated: 
never classes or groups or labels, but rather those qualities that can 
corrode character in the highest and the lowest individual, capitalist 
or laborer, radical or reactionary. These were universal weaknesses 
like sham, deceit, hatred, artificiality, and, above all, snobbishness. 
But, although all of us are guilty of one or another of such vices, 
he refused to damn the entire human race. There are some hus 
bands, he believed, who never commit adultery. There are a few 
wealthy people who are not uncouth and criminals at heart. Vil- 
lages are not all dullness and bigotry, and cities contain fairly large 
segments of undegraded humanity. 

The gravest literary blunder Tarkington committed, perhaps, 
was to be as partial in his choice of materials as were, say, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, and Sinclair Lewis, the gravity 
of the blunder consisting in his choice of beauty and goodness in- 
stead of dullness and degradation. In this sense, Penrod and young 
George Minafer are only half-truths, for Tarkington gave us no 
record anywhere of self-abuse in the carriage house to accompany 
the secret reading of “Bokakkio.” And Alice Adams falls short of 
a true representation of the jazz era for the reason that there is 
not a single overt sex episode in the whole book. The suggested 
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pursuits of Alice’s brother, Walter, remain mere suggestions. That 
Tarkington steadfastly avoided the erotic hothouses where litera- 
ture is forced to soilless growth was, of course, added proof to 
some that he was a base truckler to conventional ideas of morality. 
It was inconceivable that the integrity of one’s personal views on 
the nature of art could prohibit his trying to outwrite physiological 
texts or his describing the tonal qualities of a belch, 

Throughout the years Tarkington has been in all the literary 
movements, never greatly influencing or dominating his times, but 
always developing with them. Largely unoriginal so far as con- 
tributing any novelty to the forms of literature is concerned, he was 
content generally to follow models of his own choosing: William 
Dean Howells, Mark Twain, Thackeray, Meredith, and the nine- 
teenth-century French realists. He was not a mere faddist, though 
his very adaptability was the basis of charges that he was swayed 
by popular prejudice, that he pandered to lower public tastes. 

In the era when romance was rampant he wrote it as pure as any. 
What book written in that prolific period of historical romances 
can compare in artistry and lightness of touch with Monsieur Beau- 
caire? Yet at the very same time Tarkington could at least scratch 
the surface of realism in The Gentleman from Indiana. His tenta- 

| tive entry with The Guest of Quesnay into the transatlantic vogue 
of Henry James was accompanied by similar efforts of Edith 
Wharton and other respected writers. Incidentally, he showed 
what was probably the more indigenous reaction to Europe in the 
lusty resemblance of The Man from Home and His Own People 
to the spirit of Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad. In 1911, when 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott’s The Sick-Abed Lady, and Other Stories 
was leading the popular sales, Tarkington was privately dissecting 
Cora Madison, the vicious flirt. Hedrick Madison and all the juve- 
nile characters that followed are to be credited to nobody but 
Booth Tarkington. Carl Van Doren remarked that it was “‘but:a 
step” from The Magnificent Ambersons to Mrs. Wharton’s Age of 
Innocence and Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street.’ It preceded them both 


‘Carl Van Doren, Contemporary American Novelists: 1900-1920 (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923), p. 92. 
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by three years. The Turmoil, with its satire against municipal 
boosting, anticipated Babbitt by half a dozen years. Alice Adams 
remains today, after twenty-five years, a sincere portrait, painful to 
look upon, of a girl who lied and cheated for popularity; its poig. 
nant truth was borrowed from no other writer. Kate Fennigate 
(1943), as an example of his latest fiction, proves Tarkington sen- 
sitive to change, never rigid, never too old to learn. 

He has been called romanticist, realist, satirist, novelist of char. 
acter. He has been all of these. Sometimes he has been a great 
novelist, usually he is clear-cut, almost always he is interesting. In 
spite of all his faults, he has some distinguishing merits. 

With tolerant understanding, implemented by a sharp eye for 
detail, devotion always to good style, a talent for conveying to 
others his humorous sense of the incongruous, a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of men and women in all their self-betrayals of vanity, he 
wrote as the social historian of the Midwest, particularly of that 
region as it underwent the changes from the late nineteenth through 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. Always his criticism of 
life was pitched from the broad base of tolerance. This is a quality 
that lifts him above his time and place. 

He has created memorable characters. His first juvenile books 
were written so long ago that for many the long Hollywood trad: 
tion from “Our Gang” through “Andy Hardy” has obscured the 
delightful originality of Penrod. The hackneyed youth types of 
radio and of Broadway have dulled the memory of Clarence and 
of the boy who put new meaning into the word Seventeen. But to 
read these books again is to catch their freshness and whimsicality, 
to enjoy the delicious incongruity of language in which Tarkington 
preserved the very spirit of boyhood and adolescence. Penrod and 
Seventeen have always been like a childhood disease—you either 
“catch em” or you don’t; but as in the case of measles the incidence 
is almost universal. 

Viewed from the supereminence of unbending critics, many of 
Tarkington’s adult characters are proved to act inconsistently with 
their natures. Much of their inconsistency was due to the mistaken 
charity of their creator; they are, from the standpoint of logic in 
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art, victims of warped plots. Tarkington ought to have discovered 
early in his career what Crailey Gray learned when he tried to rise 
above himself : 


At last he knew consistency to be a jewel, and that a greedy 
boy should never give a crust; that a fool should stick to his 
folly, a villain to his deviltry, and each hold his own; for the 
man who thrusts a good deed into a life of lies is wound about 
with perilous passes, and in his devious ways a thousand un- 
suspected damnations spring.” 


It would seem that Bibbs Sheridan, the poet, had given up his 
daim to integrity when he bowed his head in service in the temple 
of Bigness. George Minafer, the snob, should never have wavered 
from his snobbery. These mutations might occur in real life; in 
art, never! : 

No one has ever challenged Tarkington’s ability to handle psy- 
chology. Nearly all critics praise his special insight into feminine 
character. He has displayed an unusual ability in revealing the 
characters of people in the middle-class levels, particularly among 
the finer, more sensitive personalities in the genteel ranks. A just 
appraisal of a work like Seventeen would suggest his unique talent 
with a segment of human life little celebrated in literature. Edith 
Wyatt long ago pointed out his brilliant success in conveying the 
thoughts of “those who can hardly be said to think at all.’ 

It should not be forgot that Tarkington early began to apply a 
simple but useful formula in his treatment of people of all ages. 
His thesis was that adolescence is a permanent attitude of life 
rather than a characteristic phase of a single age-span. Armed with 
this simple formula, he sniped continuously at human folly, with 
gleeful enjoyment of his task; yet to those, themselves devoid of a 
sense of humor, who recognize in his characters a part of them- 
selves, he is often more irritating and embarrassing than amusing. 
The truth is that Tarkington was a sharp but kindly observer of 


*Booth Tarkington, The Two Van Revels (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page and 
Co., 1902), p. 198. 


‘Edith Wyatt, “Booth Tarkington: The Seven Ages of Man,” North American Review, 
216 (October 1922), 504. 
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what our age is pleased to label, in everyone else, the provincial 
attitude. 

Tarkington’s acknowledged qualities include a flexible grace of 
style, a fertile imagination that created easy figures to call up color, 
sound, and sensation, an ability to write language that was rarely 
florid, almost always light and bright with allusion, a joyous aptitude 
at mimicry, the power to reproduce smooth, convincing dialogue 
and to accomplish rapid shifts of mood from the grave to the 
ludicrous. He could catch the careless spirit of the debonair, or 
the mirth-provoking awkwardness of a clown. He excelled in 
delineating the clumsy antics of puppy-love; he sometimes succeeded 
in conveying the deep and genuine surge of mature emotion. In. 
evitably, one who deals with pathos occasionally lapses into mawk. 
ish sentimentality, for—if we accept Tarkington’s theory of life. 
long adolescence—tragedy for one of us is comedy for another. 
Occasionally he attained a fusion of the comic and the pathetic that 
pleased all the critics. At heart he was always a combination of the 
mischievous promiscuity of Puck and the cruel detachment of the 
seventh sphere. He was sometimes cynical, never bitter; often 


satirical, seldom sarcastic; and when he appeared most to be sar. 
donic, he proved suddenly to have been burlesquing. All these are 
the ingredients of great literature. Often enough, it seems, he 


achieved the right combination to merit remembering approval. 

In the half-century during which Tarkington wrote, a sufficient 
number and diversity of people rendered their verdict in his favor 
to give him assurance of a place in popular esteem, which beyond 
material gain was reward enough for him. Even more satisfying 
was the genuine love and admiration vouchsafed by friends of the 
man who succeeded W. D. Howells as dean of American letters. 
No doubt, though, Tarkington felt keenly the sharpness of some 
of the criticism that was directed at him. He had learned for him- 
self what Howells told him in 1899 about the power of critics to 
hurt long after their power to please is gone. 

Fortunately the critical tide was turning even in his lifetime. 
Barton Currie dared in 1932 to predict that Tarkington would 
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survive when most of the pessimistic pilgrims of the bludgeon 
and machine-gun school of realistic satirists are cast aside as 
agonizing bores. Broadly human and lovable personalities who 
give out all of themselves in their art have a way of outliving 
for centuries the grouching geniuses who owed their ephemeral 
fame to the brilliance of their malice and their skill in using 


new explosives to demolish imperishable bunkum, hokum, and 
hypocrisy.* 


Of no man is this more true than the kindly servant of royalty 
who long ago created out of leisurely fancy perhaps the most mem- 
orable company ever to set forth on a highroad. No writer has 
since equaled him in the range and variety of his art, certainly no 
mere writer of prose. But it is safe to say that Tarkington has been 
one writer of our times who, in the zestful creation of characters, 
has shared the sublime secret of the journey to Canterbury. People 
in every age are more interested in fun along the way than in any 
goal, however pious. “For it isn’t the destination that makes us 
happier,” said Tarkington. “We came for the ride!—not for the 
end of it.’’® 


Perhaps in years to come, when the critical historians examine 


the multiform character of our times, they will rediscover the values 
in Tarkington’s long career. Certainly, retrospective appraisal will 
make it clear how representative of our day Booth Tarkington’s 


work has been, how fair has been his criticism of the middle levels 
of intelligence. 


‘Barton W. Currie, Hints for Tarkingtonians,” Colophon, Part 9.4 (February 1932). 


‘Booth Tarkington, “Looking Forward to the Great Adventure, and Others (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1926), p. 193. 





The Courage That Endures 


By GoopricH C. WHITE 


The following address was delivered by President White at the Commence. 
ment exercises of Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, on May 27, 1946. 


O SPEAKER who stands before a graduating class in this year 


1946 can escape, I think, a sense of tremendous responsibility. 
He knows full well that those to whom he speaks will little heed 
nor long remember what he says. Thoughts turn backward over 
the years which now come to rich fruition or forward to new oppor. 
tunities, new tasks, new satisfactions and joys. Memories crowd 
and the future beckons. Yet by all the laws of academic tradition 
commencement speeches must be made. And he who makes them 
wants with all earnestness to say something that will be worth the 
saying; to speak some word that may help a little in interpreting 
what has been achieved or that may be of some value for the living 
that lies ahead. 

Of one thing I am very sure: it is the quality of this living that 
will matter most and with which we should be most concerned. Not 
the possessions we may accumulate, nor the multiplicity of things 
we may do, however good, nor the variety and extent of the activi- 
ties in which we engage, however admirable these activities may 
be; but rather the men and women that we are and that we con 
tinually aspire to become will rightly determine the goodness and 
the usefulness of our lives throughout their span. 

There is one quality that has seemed to me increasingly admirable 
as I have felt and responded to it in the personalities and lives of 
others and which I have increasingly desired for myself. That 
quality can hardly be summed up in one word. Steadiness, poise, 
serenity, calmness, courage—no one of these words quite says it 
all; but he whose life embodies and expresses such qualities as this 
is one whom it is good to know and live with in such feverish and 
turbulent days as these. He gives to others because of what he is, 
and one becomes himself stronger and steadier because of his 
strength. 
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One cannot, of course, simply be without doing. But those deeds 
count most which are the expression of deep-rooted purposes, of 
thoughtful as against impulsive judgment, of rich and resourceful 
personality, and of a faith that knows no fear. And whatever edu- 
cation may have given these young men and women who graduate 
today in the way of knowledge and skill, it will fail them in the end 
if it has not set them well on the way to the achievement of this 
quality of courage rooted in sure faith and expressing itself in 
poised and serene living in a confused and confusing world, even 
when disappointment and defeat come, even when disaster threat- 
ens, even when their most cherished hopes seem doomed. 

Fear and its nagging, harassing, crippling twin, anxiety, are pecu- 
liarly characteristic of our prized and vaunted civilization. They 
are deadly enemies to living at one’s best. We hear much talk today 
of man’s need for security; and security means money in the bank, 
a job and success in the job, good health, the prospect of long life 
and of comfort for oneself and for those whom one loves. It may 
be doubted that any social or economic order, any provisions of 
government, any taking of thought for the morrow can guarantee 
even such security as this. However far we may go with measures 
to insure food and clothing and shelter and a job for everybody, 
uncertainties will remain. But there is a security of the inner life 
which outward circumstance can neither provide nor take away. 
That security is worth seeking. And each must seek it for himself. 

It does not come easily. Like most good things, it must be striven 
for. And again like most good things, it cannot be sought directly. 
Yet it is certain that it can be attained. It is manifested in the lives 
of many whom you have known or will know, men and women in 
humble station or in great, who have found the secret of serenity, 
who live nobly and beautifully, and who serve and bless because 
they so live. 

Such men and women have, I think, never ceased to grow. And 
so 1 would say to you: keep on growing. Your education should be 
just beginning. If you are not ten years from now a bigger and a 
fner person, with greater resources of the inner life, with a wider 
range of interest and understanding, and with new depths of sym- 
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pathy and of insight, your education will have failed you and yoy 
will have failed, however much of outward success you may have 
achieved. 

Not that you are to be continually concerned about yourself. 
Morbid self-examination and self-analysis will not make for the 
development of those inner resources that count toward serenity 
and poise and courage. One must reach out for those things that 
he wants to become a part of himself; and they will become a part 
of himself if he loses himself in them. Goodness and truth and 
beauty will become a part of us as we seek to live as continuously 
as may be in their presence. And we shall find them in the great 
books and the great works of art of the past; in the world of nature; 
and in the men and women around us who embody them in their 
own lives. We must not get so absorbed in the exacting round of 
things to be done today that there is no time left for those things 
that make us stronger, wiser, more courageous, and thus better able 
to do and to serve. 

Again, men and women whose lives are of the quality I am trying 
to suggest never seem to be in a hurry. They are busy. But one 
doesn’t find them feverishly rushing from one thing to another, 
obsessed with the idea that if things don’t get done now they won't 
get done at all. There is about them none of the fret and frenzy, 
the tension bordering on hysteria, that mark so much of our activity, 
even in the best of causes. 

The fact is that simply to do every day, one thing at a time, the 
best job that we can under the conditions in which we are placed, is 
likely to be the most effective contribution most of us can make to 
the coming of a better world. It is not complacency, nor indiffer 
ence to human need, nor the apathy of defeatism that I urge upo 
you. There must be readiness to serve as good citizens of ou 
community, our country, the world. But the good citizen is first ol 
all a good person. And we cannot do everything. We cannot joif 
all the organizations that seek to further worthy causes, nor sigi 
all the petitions that come to hand, nor drop every other respons 
bility in order to crusade for every good that momentarily ha 
stirred our emotions. Clear heads, steady hands, deep-rooted pur 
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pose, and the courage that endures are needed if we are to serve 
most effectively. 

Some one has said that strange gods are plausible and sometimes 
wear compelling faces. Even the impulse to service may be such a 
deceptive mask. Service may become a cult. Service is not an end 
in itself. It is both result and means: the expression of the best of 
one’s self and a way of helping other selves. When it becomes a 
cult, it provides a kind of egoistic satisfaction and in the end, as 
service for service’s sake, it may go over entirely to the enemy and 
become rich and powerful, with its own vested interests to protect, 
so that it takes sides, rationalizes, argues in its own behalf. 

A young colleague of mine in a recent book has warned against 
reducing even our religion to a mere “aspect of reform,” labeling it 
simply as a “means of bettering conditions here on earth.” He is 
not opposed to social reform; in fact, he is greatly concerned for it. 
But religion must be something more and deeper than a reform 
movement. It must provide the individual soul with a faith from 
which stems the courage that endures. 

Again, Harry Emerson Fosdick, in one of his published sermons, 
warns against ‘‘the eager, . . . one-dimensional Christianity” which 
“merely adds one more demand on life without being a resource for 
life’; and he pleads for the faith that enables one to live from “a 
great depth of being.” ‘The demands of life are terrific enough 
already. As the years pass they often mount appallingly. What if, 
then, a man has a Christianity which merely piles on him a further 
demand for more sacrifice and more toil but which does not at the 
same time help him to meet the demand from a great depth of 
being.”” 

And here, of course, is the suggestion of the one sure and essen- 
tial source of the courage that makes for serenity and poise in a 
world beset. To this let me return in a moment. 

There are problems enough, to be sure. There is work to be 
done. There are wrongs to be righted, inequalities and injustices to 
be corrected, a world to be remade. The radio and the newspapers 
and the magazines and the books that flow from our presses allow 
us no escape from the confusions and the conflicts, the miseries and 
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the strivings of mankind. We would not escape if we could. Per. 
haps a new world is suffering its birth pangs. Or, as some would 
have us believe, this civilization of ours may be hurtling to suicidal 
extinction. Only the perspective of history can reveal the full sig. 
nificance of the events through which we live and whose course we 
follow with such eager interest and at times with bated breath. 

These are times that call for courage. But it must be not alone 
the courage that dares. It must be, too, the courage that endures, 
It must be the courage that enables us to “trust God: see all, nor 
be afraid.” 

If God’s purposes are being worked out through all the turmoil 
and confusion and the strife and struggle whose meaning we can 
only dimly see, if at all, then it is ours to do the best we can, with 
our own lives and for those around us, living each day with serenity 
and with calm courage, leaving the outcome to Him in whom we 
believe. “Our times are in His hand.” 

But if we are living at the end of an age, and the world as we 
know it is doomed to destruction by the agencies man has created 
and been unable to control, what of it? Mankind will have failed 
again. But God will not be dead. God will not have failed. And 
the courageous man still will live, day by day, no otherwise than 
as he would if all the signs were signs of promise. A morose and 
despairing pessimism and a superficial and fuzzy-minded optimism 
are alike shallow and unrealistic. We need to fit ourselves for the 
tasks that come to our hands by developing those inner resources 
of strength and purpose that make for serene and courageous living; 
then we must be able and willing, “having done all, to stand.” 
“Trust God: see all, nor be afraid.” “Our times are in His hand.” 
We may safely leave the outcome to Him. 

Trust in God, then, is the one sure and indispensable source of 
this serenity and poise which mark the life of the truly courageous 
person. Concern for ourselves or for others as persons becomes 
mockery and a farce unless we believe that God’s purposes are being 
worked out through persons, for persons; that personality survives 
all vicissitude and change and even death itself; that human aspir 
tion and striving have a meaning and a value beyond the temporil 
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and the spatial world of our present experience. So, too, our con- 
cern about this world can find no sure and sound justification except 
as it rests on faith in a God who Himself is concerned, who works as 
we work, who is wiser than we, more patient than we, with whom 
we may safely leave the outcome of all our struggles and our striv- 
ings, and trusting whom we need not fear nor be anxious. 

If we would live usefully, serenely, courageously, it is ours “‘to 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” We will seek to grow that 
our selves and our lives may be richer and that we may have more 
to give. We will work, and serve, as best we may, but without fret 
or fever or tension; we will not try to hurry God. And at the center 
of our selves and our lives will be faith in God, to whom, trusting 
His wisdom and His goodness, we may leave our own and the 
world’s destiny. “Our times are in His hand . . .; trust God: see 
all, nor be afraid!” 





Joel Chandler Harris’s Earliest 
Literary Project 


By Tuomas H. ENGLIsH 


Thomas H. English, Litt.B. (Princeton) 18, Ph.D. (Princeton) ’24, Profes 
sor of English, is curator of the Joel Chandler Harris Collection in th 
Emory University Library. This fine and inclusive collection was placed in 
the University’s keeping by the children of “Uncle Remus” in 1927, and} 


constant increment has become one of the most fully representative devoted 
to an American author. 


MONG the later additions made by Mr. Lucien Harris to the 
collection of the manuscripts and other literary remains of 
Joel Chandler Harris preserved in the Library of Emory Uni 
versity, was a miscellaneous gathering of papers which had some 
how escaped examination by his father’s biographers. The mos 
interesting item was a copy of The Cotton Planter’s Manual, by 
J. A. Turner (New York, C. M. Saxton and Company, 1857), with 
the inscription 


J. C. Harris, 
Glen Wattie, 
Putnam Co., Ga. 
April, 1864. 


pencilled on the fly-leaf. The book was stuffed full of clippings o 
newspaper verse with a few letters and transcripts interspersed 
In the upper margins of twenty-four of the pages was scribbled: 
list of names, evidently designed as an index to the contents. Here 
it appears, was Joel Chandler Harris’s earliest preserved scrap 
book, or rather vertical file. Accompanying the book was a packe 
of other clippings, mostly verse. 

A careful examination revealed that a large number of the 
clippings were demonstrably from Southern newspapers published 
during the last years of the war, which had come as exchanges t0 
the Countryman office on Mr. Turner’s plantation, Turnwold, neat 
Eatonton. 


The collection was interesting as presenting further evidence 0 
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Joel Chandler Harris’s early attraction to poetry. His poetical 
ambitions have been commented on by all his biographers, and a 
number of his early productions in verse have been reprinted.? The 
evidence of the systematic collection and preservation of Southern 
verse, however, suggested something more than a mere taste for 
poetry. 

In the Cotton Planter’s Manual were found eleven letters: one 
from George Herbert Sass, of Charleston, South Carolina; two 
from Henry Lynden Flash, of Macon, Georgia; one from J. C. 
Barrick, of Atlanta; four from James Wood Davidson, of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; two from John S. Bigby, of Newnan, Georgia; 
Ja.ind one from James Maurice Thompson, of Calhoun, Georgia. The 
@carliest are the letters from Flash, dated May 28 and June 27, 
1864. The letter from Sass also belongs to this year. Seven of the 
letters fall between June and September of 1866. The last is a 
brief note from Davidson, dated January 19, 1868. 

For so small a correspondence there are a surprising number of 
both suggestive and amusing points. The whole series might bear 
printing, but for our present purpose we must examine the eleven 
letters only to discover, if possible, what common interest brought 
the writers into communication with the young printer. Joel 
Chandler Harris’s letters which elicited these replies are not known 
to be in existence. We must make what we can out of one-half of 
the exchanges. 

At sixteen young Harris greatly admired the writings of Henry 
Lynden Flash (1835-1914), editor of the Macon Daily Confed- 
erate and author of a volume of Poems (New York, Rudd & 
Carleton, 1860), whose style did not belie his name.? In the spring 
of 1864 Harris had evidently written to Flash, praising his poetry, 
xpressing a desire to know more about his work, and offering to 

snd him Turner’s poems. The older man responded by sending 
Bis scrapbook, which he followed with a cordial letter on May 
‘For the account of Joel Chandler Harris’s early years, see The Life and Letters of 
Joel Chandler Harris, by Julia Collier Harris (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1918). A large number of early writings are reprinted in The Life of Joel Chandler 


Harris, by Robert Lemuel Wiggins (Nashville, Publishing House Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 1918). 


‘Julia Collier Harris, Life and Letters, p. 37. 
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28th, enclosing further clippings. This material J. C. H. employed 
in the composition of a biographical and critical essay which ap. 
peared as the leading article in the issue of The Countryman for 
June 14, 1864, filling eight and a half columns. It is worth noting 
that this was the most extensive of the numerous contributions 
which the young apprentice made to the plantation newspaper, 
Flash wrote again on June 27th, enclosing a poem which he hoped 
might be reprinted in the Countryman, hinting pretty broadly for 
a complimentary notice. The account of Captain Flashi’s life and 
works commended itself also to James Wood Davidson (1829. 
1905), who made generous borrowings from it for an article of 
his own, which was published later in the summer in the Raleigh 
Mercury. This moved Mr. Turner to insert a paragraph in the 
Countryman of August 30th: 


Why Is It? 


That the gentleman—we forget his name—who is writing 
some articles, for the Raleigh Mercury, on the literature of 


the South, does not give the proper credit, when credit is due? 
In his notice of Henry Lynden Flash, he uses pretty freely an 
article of our young correspondent, Joel C. Harris, and yet 
never gives the correspondent the credit which is his due. 


On June 14, 1864, J. C. H. had written to George Herbert Sass, 
of Charleston, a youth of eighteen years who had published verse 
in several newspapers, asking him, it would appear, for auto 
biographical facts and a list of his writings. Sass replied on July 
14th, in a tone of exaggerated humility, declaring his horror of 
publicity and his consciousness of lack of merit, but not failing to 
supply a list of his poems and where they might be found. 

That the plantation printer continued, as opportunity offered, to 
make notes on the regional bards is shown by a brief memorandum 
on the uneventful career of David Lyman Roath, of Augusta, 
Georgia, dated 1865, written in pencil on the blank back of a legul 
form together with a transcript of one of Roath’s poems. 

In May 1866 Joel Chandler Harris wrote to A. R. Watson, of 
Atlanta, asking for data on his former editorial associate, J. R 
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Barrick. Barrick replied on May 31st, introducing a long, circum- 
stantial account of his career with the apology that ‘My life is so 
barren of interest and incident, that I scarce know how or where to 
begin my story—and when I die my friends may very appropriately 
inscribe on my head-stone, ‘here lies one whose name was writ 
in water’.”” Besides enclosing verses of his own, he sends a copy 
of O’Hara’s “‘Bivouac of the Dead” and something by H. T. Stan- 
ton, both fellow Kentuckians. He concludes: 


Would be pleased to learn what pieces of mine you propose 
giving a place in your volume. Would also be pleased to make 
or suffer any change that might be desirable in them, in as 
much as any thing written by me is thrown off in an instant, 
and sent to the press under the impulse of first inspiration. 
I would be pleased to hear from you in detail relative to the 
plan of your work, and will also be pleased to render you 
any assistance or give any information in my possession. 


J. W. Davidson had continued to publish sketches of Southern 
authors. In 1866 they were appearing in the Southern Field and 
Fireside (Raleigh, North Carolina) in a series entitled “Littéra- 
teurs of the South.” It is clear that Harris bore him no ill will for 
his appropriation of materials for his sketch of Flash, since on 
May 20, 1866, he wrote to Davidson requesting certain informa- 
tion. In reply, June 11th, Davidson wrote a seven-page letter, the 
most interesting part of which consists of an autobiographical 
sketch, more detailed for the part of his life that it covers than 
any later published account. In discussing his writings he says: 
“Am collecting for a volume the Littérateurs of the South, to be 
envolumed as soon as they reach that quantity, possibly during the 
present year.” 

Harris had evidently offered to pass on to Davidson his notes 
on Barrick. Davidson declines the offer with thanks, saying that 
he already has sufficient material. Probably he too has been in 
correspondence with that literary apothecary. He continues: 


Should be very glad to get points on Rev. F. R. Goulding 
of Macon, Rev. Dr. Lipscomb of Athens, Hon. Henry R. 
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Jackson of Savannah, Jas. R. Randall (associate editor of 
Constitutionalist) of Augusta, the Turners, Watson. 

But, far better than any other man, you can furnish me 
some data autobiographical etc., that 1 may have them ready 
by the time your book appears. Do this, please. 

Please make me a list of ten of the greatest notabilities 
among your Georgia littérateurs—the ten whom I should first 
write out in my Littérateurs of the South. 


The letter is accompanied by transcripts of two poems by Adrien 
Roquette, of New Orleans, and four of Davidson’s own. We thus 
find the young journalist and the older one in a sort of informal 
collaboration for the production of two books, one that was to 
appear three years later, and one that was never to appear. 

Davidson’s book was to be renamed The Living Writers of th 
South when it was finally published by Carleton in New York in 
1869. The sketch of Joel Chandler Harris included contains gross 
inaccuracies, but there is one statement of the greatest value for 
our investigation: ‘“‘He has in preparation a work to be entitled 
Gems of Southern Poetry, to consist of illustrative poems by the 
best Southern poets, together with biographical sketches” (p. 237). 

On July 16, 1866, John S. Bigby, of Newnan, Georgia, wrote 
giving meagre biographical data for his wife, Mary C. Bigby, and 
enclosing transcripts of two of her poems. In his next letter to 
Davidson, written August 13th from Macon, where he had found 
employment on the Daily Telegraph after the failure of Mr. 
Turner’s fortunes, Harris evidently expressed his admiration for 
one of these, lines in memory of General Polk, which his corres 
pondent, in a reply of August 20th, also approves of. Davidson 
encloses the clipping of a poem by Miss Clara Victoria Dargan, 
describes her career briefly, and in a postscript asks for information 
about James M. Thompson, of Calhoun, Georgia. 

On the 24th he wrote again, noting certain corrections which 
Miss Dargan wished made in her verses. He continues: “I beg you 
will speak a favoring word for the Crescent Monthly—a most de 
serving magazine, and one that deserves all that you can say in its 
favor. I enclose a prospectus. The Monthly started in June of the 
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present year.” It will be recalled that J. C. H. was briefly connected 
with that short-lived venture during the winter and early spring 
of 1866-67. 

Harris wrote to Thompson on August 28th, and the latter re- 
plied on the 30th, saying that he has also received a letter “from 
your friend Mr. Davidson,” to whom he has sent certain of his 
literary productions. In his letter to Harris he furnishes bio- 
graphical data and encloses a poem. 

On September 7th Joel Chandler Harris wrote again to Mr. 
Bigby, asking for a fuller personal history of his talented wife. 
Mr. Bigby answered on the 25th, amplifying his former account 
in several particulars, “Begging you to attribute whatever of 
vanity may appear in this brief memoir of Mrs. Bigby to the pride 
of an appreciative husband, and thanking you for the compliments 
bestowed upon her.” Transcripts of four more poems are enclosed. 

The last of Davidson’s communications is a hasty note, dated 
January 19, 1868. “I enclose a lot of poems you kindly lent me. 
Have used a good many too. Thanks.” Harris was now employed 
on the Monroe Advertiser, at Forsyth, and it may be guessed that 
the Gems was making little progress toward publication. 

In the collection of clippings and transcripts fifty-six names are 
represented, of whom fifty are identifiable as Southern writers of 
verse. The twenty-one names written in the Cotton Planter’s 
Manual are as follows: A. R. Watson, T. H. Hill, Geo. Herbert 
Sass, Paul H. Hayne, Mary E. Bryan, Jno. H. Boner, Henry 
Lynden Flash, A. J. Requier, B. [J.] R. Randall, Henry Timrod, 
Dr. J. R. Barrick, John R. Thompson, D. L. Roath, E. T. Hill, 
Annie R. Blount, l’Abbé Adrien Roquette, James Wood Davidson, 
Mrs. M. C. Bigby, Miss C. V. Dargan, James Maurice Thompson, 
Miss Catherine Webb Barber. Of these I have failed to identify 
only E. T. Hill. 

In the index provision is made for “Miscellaneous Southern 
Poets.” To this grouping may be assigned the following names 
from the signed clippings: Miss Lizzie W. Bacchus, Julia Bacon, 
G. W. Bagby, Mrs. T. H. Bennerige, Joseph Brennan, Dean 
Bozen, Emma Alice Browne, George E. Burges, T. H. Chivers, 
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Henry M. Clarkson, P. P. Cooke, Julia Pleasants Cresswell, 
Charles Dimitry, Abbie F. Emery, Lizzie Faulkner, L. E. Grayson, 
E. C. Hancock, John E. Hatcher, Allen Hope, William Congreve 
Langdon, Mary A. M’Crimmon, Louise Manhiem, Alexander 
Means, A. B. Meek, Theodore O’Hara, William Henry Peck, 
C. G. Poyas, Mrs. Dr. Riley, Nellie Dowling Rogers, Mary R. 
Smith, Maj. H. T. Stanton, F. O. Ticknor, ‘“‘Mary Walsingham,” 
Richard D’Alton Williams, Edward Young. Of these I have failed 
so far to make any sort of identification of Dean Bozen, Abbie F, 
Emery, Allen Hope, William Congreve Langdon, and Nellie 
Dowling Rogers. 

It is probable that the collection which has been preserved is 
considerably less extensive than the original gatherings for Gem; 
of Southern Poetry. The clippings, transcripts, and letters repre. 
senting the above names number 132, and there is another group 
of twenty-nine clippings, unsigned or signed with initials and 
noms de plume which are probably unidentifiable. At least we have 
161 items which may with great probability be considered to repre. 
sent the preliminary materials for Joel Chandler Harris’s earliest 
literary project. 

It must be noted that the editor would certainly have chosen 
selections for his anthology from books as well as from news 
papers. Our investigation is virtually closed in this direction, but 
happily one piece of evidence is available. Among the books of 
Joel Chandler Harris that have come to the Emory University 
Library there is a little volume, Mosses from a Rolling Stone; or, 
Idle Moments of a Busy Woman, by Mary Bayard Clarke, 
“Tenella” (Raleigh, North Carolina, Wm. B. Smith & Company, 
1866). The first poem of the collection, ““The Triumph of Spring,’ 
is endorsed in the margin “To go in ‘Gems’.” Perhaps other book 
belonging to him in this period of his life might also reveal sig 
nificant marginalia. 

In 1869 appeared James Wood Davidson’s The Living Writer 
of the South. We have it on the authority of J. T. Manry, am 
apprentice under Joe Harris in the office of the Monroe Advertise™™, 
at Forsyth, that during their association J. C. H. prepared th 
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index for Davidson’s book.* This is not acknowledged in the 
volume, but the author devotes a notice of two and three-quarters 
pages to him, reprinting two poems in full (pp. 236-9). In the 
biographical sketch, however, his birth-date is given as 1846, and 
he is said to be practising law in Forsyth. Although the two were 
in correspondence over a period of years, it would seem that they 
had never met. 

In the sketch of Lamar Fontaine, who claimed the authorship of 
“All Quiet Along the Potomac To-Night” (“The Picket-Guard”), 
aletter from Harris, dated June 8, 1868, is quoted at length (pp. 
200-1). J. C. H. had interested himself in the controversy, had 
made inquiries, and had come to the opinion that the true author 
was a Northern woman, Mrs. Ethel Beers, of New York. Davidson 
leaves the question open, but Harris’s contribution is placed so that 
he has the last word. It is interesting to note that Burton E. 
Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse awards the poem to Mrs. Beers. 

Of the fifty-one authors of Harris’s collection twenty-eight are 
in Davidson’s book. Six of Harris’s, moreover, were not living 
authors. On the other hand, only eleven of the poems of our col- 
lection were reprinted by Davidson. These figures can’t be made 
to prove much, if anything. Nevertheless I have a strong convic- 
tion that Joel Chandler Harris had a definite if largely unacknowl- 
edged part in supplying Davidson with materials for his book. 
I have an idea that from the sketch of Flash to the sketch of 
Fontaine, Davidson drew more generously than he cared to admit, 
or was conscious of, on the proffered information and unselfish 
cooperation of the young printer-journalist. He had asked for notes 
on Goulding, Lipscomb, Jackson, Randall, the Turners, Watson, 
and Thompson. All these have their places in Living Writers, 
except J. A. Turner, who had died in 1868, and Lipscomb. He had 
asked for a list of “‘ten of the greatest notabilities among your 
Georgia littérateurs.” And he thanked J. C. H. for “‘a lot of poems 
you kindly lent me. Have used a good many too.” 

Various reasons, readily surmised but too tedious to set forth 
*“Almost by accident I saw, I think about the first work of a literary character, I believe 


he ever did. It was an index of the ‘Living Writers of the South’ by James Wood 
Davidson, I believe.” Letter of J. T. Manry to Mrs. Julian Harris, November 30, 1917. 





at length in this paper, probably worked together to persuade Joel 
Chandler Harris to give over his plan of an anthology. Actually 
Davidson had completed a great part of the work he had contem. 
plated, and I fancy that his association with the older critic, with 
all the latter’s faults, had given him a good deal of satisfaction, 
Finally he was making a name for himself in Georgia journalism, 
and the rising newspaper man laid the Gems aside to be forgotten, 

But he had not lost his interest in Southern poets. During his 
short employment in 1866 on the Macon Telegraph he had mac 
the acquaintance of the brothers Lanier, of whom he formed a 
high opinion. It would appear that Harris had acted as an inter. 
mediary between Davidson and the Laniers, and to Harris, Sidney 
Lanier addressed some inquiry relating to Davidson, which was 
answered on June 29, 1868, in a letter preserved in the Charles D, 
Lanier Collection of The Johns Hopkins University Library‘ 


+The letter is here reprinted by the kind permission of the late Charles D. Lanier, 
Dr. Homer Halvorson, Johns Hopkins Librarian, and Professor Charles R. Anderson, 
Editor of the Centennial Edition of the works and letters. 


Forsyth, Ga., 
Dear Sir: 29th June, 1868. 


Your note of enquiry has been received, and should have 
been answered before now, but for my absence in Savannah, 
where I have been making arrangements to go on the editorial 
staff of a new paper to be established by Col. J. R. Sneed: and 
I hope this will plead my excuse for any seeming remissness. 

The address of the S. H. Journal; is, John T. Slater, 293 W. 
Baltimore St. Mr. D., however, does not publish his sketches 
any more. He is going to N. Y. about the 24th of July, when 
I daresay he will make arrangements for the publication 
of his book. 

You have not sent me your carte; by the way. Please do so. 

The flattering success of Tiger Lilies should spur you into 
having another novel ready for the Fall trade. You would 
certainly have no difficulty in finding a publisher now. I shall 
be glad to hear from you whenever leisure and inclination 
prompt you. 

If your success depends upon my good wishes, it is assured. 

Very truly yours indeed, 
CHANDLER Harris 
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Both “Sidney and Clifford appeared in Living Writers, but the 
article devoted to the elder brother was mutilated in the printing 
fice. It occurs on pp. 321-4 of Living Writers, where p. 323 is a 
part of the sketch of Madame LeVert, which is repeated on p. 328. 

It may be conjectured that Harris interested himself in trying 
to repair this injury to Georgia’s finest poet, by working to secure 
,more representative selection of his verse in the second edition 
of Davidson’s book. Among the papers in the Uncle Remus 
Memorial Room in the Emory Library is this note: 


Macon, Ga. Dec. 28th 1871 
J. C. Harris Esq 
Savannah. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find the poems referred to in 
yrs. of 21st inst. 
I will be glad to know when the 2nd Ed. of Mr. D’s book 
is out. 
Very Truly Yours 
SIDNEY LANIER 


Alas! the enclosed poems, whether manuscripts or clippings, are 


not now with the letter. It is likely that Joel Chandler Harris for- 
warded them to Davidson, and the final disposition of Davidson’s 
papers is unknown. Nor did The Living Writers of the South 
achieve a second edition. 

Sidney Lanier’s letter is the last piece of evidence bearing on the 
story I have found in a bundle of old clippings. The evidence is 
thinly spread over the years from 1864 to 1871, but it adds a not- 
too-conjectural footnote to the biography of the man who with 
humorous perversity insisted on calling himself “an accidental 





A Confederate Blue Book 


Among the miscellaneous papers of Alexander H. Stephens lately acquired 
by the Emory University Library was found an interesting letter from Joseph 
Addison Turner, of Putnam County, Georgia. Mr. Turner for more than ten 
years before the outbreak of the Civil War had practiced free-lance journalism, 
After numerous unsuccessful ventures, in 1860 he began to publish a quarterly 
magazine, THE PLANTATION, edited from his plantation, “Turnwold,” bu 
printed in New York. The editor wrote in his Salutatory: 


The South needs a journal of the kind which we propose to publish, for 
the defence of her rights. Old and New England number their anti- 
slavery journals by the hundred—not to say by the thousand. Where is 
the journal in our midst which blends the literary and the political in 
such a way as to make itself readable like THe ATLANTIC on this side 
of the ocean, and BLackwoop on the other? We hope and expect to 
make THE PLANTATION as powerful in the formation of public opinion 
throughout the civilized world as is the EpiInBuRGH REVIEW, or 
Biackwoop. Our Southern institutions are not only not understood, 
but are slandered and belied by those who do not understand them. 


The outbreak of the war brought this experiment in literary propaganda toa 
close after the fourth number. 

THE CouNTRYMAN, whose first issue is dated March 4, 1862, was a 
political in its intent as had been THE PLANTATION, but the circulation of this 
famous little paper was perforce limited to the South. It would appear tha 
Mr. Turner after the beginning of hostilities meditated the compilation for 
English readers of a Confederate blue book. The only evidence is the letter now 
first printed below; the scheme is not referred to in the “Autobiography of 
‘The Countryman’” (1866). 

Such a publication, following close on the resentment stirred up in Englan 
by the Trent Affair, might have had considerable influence. The Confederacy 
was not fortunate in its foreign propaganda, and failed to improve its every 
opportunity. And in this case an interval of weeks must have elapsed befor 
Mr. Turner could have delivered his manuscript to Richmond, with th 
problem of carriage to England still to be solved. What reply was made to 
the proposal by the Vice-President of the Confederacy is unknown, but Mr. 
Turner’s failure to mention the incident in the sketch of his life written only 
four years later might lead one to conclude that the offer was declined with 
merely formal thanks. 


Turnwold via Eatonton, Ga., 
22 Jan., 1862. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, Richmond, Va.: 
Dear Sir— 
I have thought that a volume entitled ““The American “Rebels” and thei 
“Rebellion”,” setting forth our cause as it is, and published in London, might 
perhaps benefit our country with Europeans: and I take the liberty of enquir 
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ing of you whether you think there would be any chance of getting the Ms. 
to London, should I prepare such a volume. 

After compiling, and abridging where necessary, the various documents 
connected with our Revolution, I would give sketches of the principal actors 
in the drama now going on. 

With regard to the documents to be incorporated into the volume, I would, 
after alluding briefly and in a temper suited to the purpose I have in view— 
after alluding briefly to the colonies as dependencies of the British crown, I 
would first introduce the Declaration of Independence, to show the principle 
established by Americans of the right to change a government by revolution 
if not secession. Then I would give the Articles of Confederation, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the improved constitution of the Confederate 
States: also the Acts of secession of the various Confederate States, the 
addresses of the Conventions, and speeches of our leading men. Then I would 
introduce documents to show how the Lincoln despotism has stricken down 
every vestige of liberty so dear to Anglo-Saxons :—jury trial, Habeas Corpus, 
freedom of the press, &c. Of course I would allude to our cotton trade—in a 
proper way to slavery—and endeavor to show the advantage of commercial 
treaties between the C. $. and European nations.—This is but a very meagre 
outline of my plan. 

Now please write me whether you think the Ms. could be gotten across 
the Atlantic, and do me the kindness to suggest any idea which you think 
will assist me in my plan. It has occurred to me that the publication of such a 
book in London is a real necessity for the C. S.: and as physical inability 
prevents my serving my country on the field, I would be pleased to serve it 
in the way I suggest. 


Yours Most Respectfully, 


J. A. Turner. 





EDITORIAL 


The problem of the conservation of natural resources in the United 
States was of necessity relegated to a minor position among national 
affairs during the past four years, because of insatiable wartime 
demands which deliberately ignored all conservation principles, 
Now, however, we should reattack this problem in order to retain 
the advantages secured before the war. We must re-emphasize 
that our natural resources should be utilized without waste for the 
benefit of the greatest number of people. 

Although World War II stressed the fact that the United States 
possesses unsurpassed natural resources, it also made abnormally 
severe inroads upon this natural wealth. But war alone is not 
responsible for all waste of resources. 


Originally the United States possessed an extraordinarily large 


bank account of natural resources, but there are distinctive differ. 
ences between an actual bank account and that represented by the 
natural resources. A portion of the latter consisted of non-renevw. 
able materials, while another part was comprised of renewable 
resources. Consequently, the nation could exist partially on income 
from the latter portion, but, perforce, must supplement that income 
by use of capital reserves—the non-renewable resources. National 
growth, attended by population and industrial expansion, magnified 
the complexity of the problem. War aggravated it intolerably. 

The renewable resources are water, as well as the wild life, for. 
ests, and grasslands. The latter three have established an ecological 
equilibrium with environment which is a direct response to many 
complex, obscure forces or factors. Disturbance of one factor 
results in a corresponding disturbance of the other systemic com 
ponents. Man’s use of such resources is, therefore, a force which 
overthrows this natural balance. 

Examples are legion: dust bowls of the mid-west; gullying of 
plowed fields in the east; depletion of fish through stream pollution; 
silting of reservoirs; reduction of western grasslands through ovet- 
grazing. In each case man has, heedlessly or for the sake of e 
pediency, altered one or more factors in nature’s balance, and thus 
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has usually reduced the ultimate value of our trust fund. Clearly this 
depletion of renewable resources has largely been accomplished by 
outright soil destruction with corresponding decrease in those re- 
sources directly dependent upon it. We have, then, not lived entirely 
within the income from the renewable resources, but have also used 
an appreciable portion of the capital from this part of the estate. 

The “financial” situation of the non-renewable resources is even 
more unsatisfactory. For these are substances which, when used or 
destroyed, are not replenished; contrarily, they constitute a constant- 
ly diminishing reserve. Soil and minerals best represent this group. 

As pointed out, soil erosion is accelerated when one or more 
factors of the environment are modified. Soil forms extremely 
slowly; but soil is quickly destroyed and must, therefore, be con- 
sidered non-renewable. Mineral fuels are in the same category, for 
coal and petroleum literally “go up in smoke” in heat production. 
They suffer irretrievable loss after one usage. More deplorably, 
however, large quantities of unused and irrecoverable coal and 
petroleum are lost forever underground through fractionally eff- 
cient mining and recovery methods. 

Other minerals, too, are subject to destruction and subsequent 
loss: iron rusts; copper oxidizes; gold it easily abraded; building 
stones crumble, and so much waste is experienced during processing 
that only a small portion is ultimately used. 

The National Resources Planning Board, discontinued during the 
war, had made real contributions towards the solution of many of 
these problems. It had made long strides towards the coordination 
of related activities in various governmental agencies through 
coherent, concise reports on drainage basins and mineral area 
studies, as well as through its social, economic, and industrial in- 
vestigations. The need for such recommendations and planning was 
dear before the war, and now is still more urgent. We strongly 
urge the reestablishment of the National Resources Planning Board, 
with powers and funds sufficient to aid in the correction of the 
obsolete techniques of use of our natural resources. We cannot 
afford to waste our natural heritage and trust, which is, after all, 
our only real assurance of national security. A.C.M. 
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Qua: A Romance of the Revolution 


A Review by RICHARD B. HARWELL 


Richard B. Harwell, A.B.’37, A.B. in L.S.’38, is in charge of the Treasure Room of th 
Emory University Library. During the war he served with the U. S. Navy, con- 
manding a minesweeper in the Western Pacific. 


Publication of a work which its author himself had rejected and left unfi. 
ished would seem a fruitless endeavor. It is to the credit of Dr. Thomas H, 
English, editor of this volume and of the Sources & Reprints series, that 
Qua, the fragment of an uncompleted novel by Joel Chandler Harris, stands 
as a real contribution both to Southern literature and the history of that 
literature. 

Qua, as its subtitle indicates, was projected as a novel of the American revo 
lution. Harris felt keenly that the history of his own state’s important part 
in the struggle for American independence had been neglected. Qua is a 
Negro slave who was prominent in events in the area that is now Wilke 
County. He is used by Harris to tie together a narrative which introduces to 
its readers such little known but interesting characters of Georgia history 
Robert Sallette, Daniel McGirth, and the better known Nancy Hart. Pos. 
sibly the outstanding passage of the novel is that in which the reader is intro 
duced to Aunt Nancy Hart. Mr. Harris treats this down-to-earth heroine of 
the backwoods sympathetically but straightforwardly. 

Nancy Hart has become to some extent a symbol of the Revolutionary spirit 
in Georgia. Harris aptly reveals her character and, perhaps, that characteristic 
of Americanism that has won all of this country’s wars, when he puts into her 
mouth: “. .. so few folks have got grit in their gizzards! Look at ’em! take 
’em by an’ large, up an’ down, how many men will stand up to their beliefs 
in the face of death, the devil and destruction! They’ll fight—oh, yes! an’ 
so’ll a pack of yaller dogs,—but how long will they wait before they fight, 
and how long will they fight atter they begin? ’Tain’t jist the fightin’; it’ 
the bein’ ready to die dead fer what you’re a-fightin’ fer.” 

But the virtue of the story that gives us such a clear picture in Nancy Hart 
becomes a fault as the author brings in too many historical characters whos 
activities do not greatly forward the progress of his story. The passage i 
which future governors James Jackson and John Milledge are introduced 
seems particularly strained. 

The portion of the novel which Harris completed would probably have com- 
prised about a fourth or fifth of the novel had it been finished. It is obvious 
that the merit of the novel as a whole cannot be assessed. There is reason, 
however, to believe that it would have stood up well in comparison with tht 
author’s other work of the same nature—work which, however, was consis 
ently below the mark of the Uncle Remus stories which brought his fame. 


1Joel Chandler Harris, Qua: A Romance of the Revolution. Edited by Thomas 1 
English. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series III (1946), Numbers 2 and 3. 79 pp. $1.00. 
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There is enough foreshadowing in the existing chapters of Qua to convince 
that reader interest could have been maintained throughout the novel. Qua 
himself could never have proved as interesting as Uncle Remus or even Daddy 
Jack, but he probably would have emerged as a sort of darker-hued Deerslayer. 

The publication will possess a lasting value for scholars interested in the 
history of Southern letters, not only because of the interest intrinsic in any 
work by Joel Chandler Harris, but also because of the superb introduction by 
the editor of the manuscript. Dr. English has devoted less than eight pages 
to it, but he has traced the background of the novel with a clarity and com- 
prehension that is thorough without being discursive. 


The Spiritual Gospel 


A Review by WesLEY C. Davis 


Wesley C. Davis, A.B. ’17, B.D.’20, A.M. (Yale) ’21, Ph.D. (Yale) ’43, is Professor of 
New Testament in the Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 


It is unusual for a man to be called by his own school to a celebrated lecture- 
ship. But when Emory University asked Professor W. A. Smart to deliver 
the Quillian Lectures for 1945 it seemed the natural and fitting thing to do; 


or no man in this generation has influenced his church more profoundly than 
this great Christian scholar. In making this selection the University honored 
not only him but also herself. 

The lectures, which deal with the Gospel of John, are published under the 
itle The Spiritual Gospel. Before addressing himself to the problem the au- 
thor, in a foreword, wisely sets our perspective right. We are reminded that 
in this Gospel it is John and not Jesus who speaks. Since scholars have reached 
he rather general conclusion that the book was not written by a companion of 
esus, we are to read it “not for the light it throws upon the doings and say- 
ings of Jesus, but as an expression of the mind and heart of the Christian 

urch which sprang from Him, and worshiped Him, and has passed on its 
faith and love to subsequent generations.” 

All the gospel writers were “missionaries by choice, historians by compul- 
ion,” and the primary aim of each was theological. A comparison of the gos- 
ls one with another reveals noticeable differences; this may be explained by 
he fact that while each writer is seeking to present Jesus, and to present Him 

the most winsome way, yet each reflects his own personal and community 
terests. But it is when we place John alongside the Synoptics that the great- 
st difference is seen. For John wrote his Gospel when Christianity had be- 


The Spiritual Gospel. By W. A. Smart. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 
4 pp. $1.00. 
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come predominantly Hellenistic, and his purpose, comprehensively stated, 
to adapt the Christian message to a Greek-thinking as well as a Greek-spe 
clientele. 

Unlike the Synoptic writers, who stick to history as closely as their data 
allow, John minimizes the historical in the interest of the theological, the 
temporary in the interest of the ultimate. He has no doubts as to the 
torical life of Jesus; as a matter of fact he assumes it, and starts from it. 
he is interested in the historical fact merely for the spiritual truth whi 
contains. The technique employed by John to distil the spiritual values { 
the historical element is the use of allegory, He allegorizes the entire lif 
Jesus. 

The message which this book of “tender and unearthly beauty” bri 
that God breaks through history and becomes one with man. The gro 
idea of God’s transcendence made necessary the conception of an intermed 
and John, addressing his Hellenistic clientele, seizes upon the Greek philosg 
cal term “Logos.” In presenting Jesus as the Logos, John centers his atteq 
on one aspect of the idea, viz., that of a revealer of God. That “the 
was God,” i.e., that the Logos partook of the very nature of God, is indi 
not only by what John says about Jesus, but also by what he omits. All 
experiences which reflect the humanity of Jesus are left out of account, 
the “Revelation of God” Jesus must be thoroughly divine. In Jesus 
Logos, God became man. 

It is by mystically appropriating this “Incarnation of God” that mag 
comes divine; there is no other way. Man’s need is not for improvemen 
for transformation, for a sharing of the divine life. His only proper att 
therefore toward this “life-giving Word” is to receive it and to make it a 
of his own life. This is indicated by many of the titles and figures appli 
Jesus (bread, life, water, shepherd, etc.), as well as by the several expres 
of man’s response (receiving, knowing, believing, abiding, etc.). 

The Gospel of John, standing at the close of the canon, represents thé 
mination of New Testament religion. The religious genius who wrote 
book, seeing that the future of Christianity lay with the Gentiles, gave 
terpretation of the gospel so congenial to the liberal spirit, that his pres 
tion, rather than that of the Synoptics or of Paul, has been perhaps for 
people most satisfying. With its placement of Jesus at the center of @ 
tianity, with its interpretation of God in terms of Christlikeness, with its 
ception of salvation as a present experience, it answers to the deepest 
of man. 























EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Emory University feels very keenly her responsibility 
to the returning veteran and is doing everything possi- 
ble to carry her share of the greatly increased enroll- 
ment in higher education. She believes that educational 
institutions furnish not only one of the best mediums 
through which the veteran may become readjusted to 
civilian life, but also the best means of giving that under- 
standing of human relationships which is the only 
foundation on which a peaceful world order can be built. 

Toward this end Emory is holding to her traditional 
emphasis on the value of a broad liberal education, 
seeking to produce the broadly educated mind which 
can be depended on for valid judgments in unexpected 
and novel situations. She sympathizes with the desire 
of those who have lost valuable time to concentrate on 
vocational and professional skills, and is doing what- 
ever is possible to make up for lost time without sacri- 
ficing wisdom for knowledge. 

The veteran, on his part, appreciates the opportuni- 
ties he is finding at Emory. There is very little need 
for discipline imposed from without. The veteran has 
acquired a self-discipline and maturity that make him 
a very satisfactory student. We are pleased to have him. 


A statement prepared by 
the Coordinator of Veterans’ Education 























